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Grain that only United States can grow! 


It is in our own United States that the famous Rosen 
Rye—the rye with the most compact and flavorful 
kernels in the world—is grown. This is the peerless rye 
which goes into Schen/ey whiskies. And from our own 
United States come those plump kernels of Indiana 
and Kansas corn, with arich mealiness and full-bodied 
flavor so essential to the making of a whiskey of true 
character. This is the corn which Schenley uses. And 
so...when you enjoy that luxurious grainy flavor and 
fremrasice, and that full, round smoothness which dis- 
tinguish Schenley w hiskies, a share of the credit must 
go to Mother Nature...and to the American Farmer! 
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“YOUR GUIDE 7 GOOD WHISKIES 


2 SCHENLEY’S SCHENLEY’S 

age GOLDEN WEDDING CREAM OF KENTUCKY 

under U. S. Gov’t Supervision 9) proof—a Blend 4) proof Straight 
100 proof Pennsylvania of Straight W — 8 Bourbon Whiskey 
Straight Rye Whiskey As you prefe 


in Bourbon or r hye 


COPYRIGHT 1936, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK 
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EVEN IN RUBBER HEELS 
THERE CAN BE SOMETHING NEW! 


de: RUBBER HEEL industry was 
standardized—hopelessly so, it 
seemed. All leading brands were alike 
in basic design, about alike in quality, 
price acceptance. 


But Goodrich engineers had developed 
a method, for an entirely different in- 
dustry, of attaching rubber to metal or 
wood with an inseparable bond. A 
manufacturer supplying the shoe-mak- 
ing trade seized upon this discovery, 
and working with Goodrich engineers 
developed a heel of rubber attached to 
a wood core. The result overcame the 
one disadvantage that had always dogged 
all rubber heels—wobble—and made a 
heel that is better looking, mose com- 
fortable, lasts longer, costs less to attach, 
and has a dozen other sales features. 


This new product, made possible by a 
Goodrich invention and now known as 
the Goodrich Vogue Heel, has literally 
revolutionized the rubber heel industry. 


Bonding rubber to wood or metal is 
only one of a long impressive list of 
discoveries by Goodrich engineers. 
Others include how to make rubber 
outwear steel in many industrial 
installations; how to make rubber 
flex countless times without ageing; 


electrodeposition of rubber; how to 
make rubber resist chemicals, heat and 
oil; how to make rubber odorless and 
tasteless, and in almost any color, form 
or texture. 


Everyone of these new discoveries holds 
tremendous sales and profit opportuni- 
ties for many products and processes. 
Let Goodrich explore them with you. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 
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NEWS-WEEK Camera Man Leaves 
Queen Mary With Pictures 





TEXT by TELETYPE 
PICTURES by TELEPHONE 


Today NEWS-WEEK takes justifiable pride in 
announcing that it is the first magazine in the 
world to send and receive photos by telephone 
as a part of its regular editorial routine. 







































Everyone knows “flash” news . . . a king dies, a kidnaper is 
caught, war is declared, a high court decides. This news must 
speed to Portland, Oregon, and Portland, Maine. It must reach 
there a few hair-trigger seconds after the event has opened the 
door to history. 

So should pictures, the visual element of news. Specially 
chartered airplanes, hell-for-leather motorcycle riders, carrier 
pigeons cut down the time. Even with such breathless haste, 
news photographs lag behind news by wire. 

But wired photos do not. 

Ever since NEWS-WEEK’s first issue, teletypes have carried 
last minute news from New York editorial rooms to Dayton, 
Ohio, printing presses; now, sped by Wide World Wired Photo 
sending and receiving sets, NEWS-WEEK’s pictures are abreast 
of NEWS-WEEK’s news. 

Sending sets are portable, as easy to carry as a suitcase. Thus 
equipped, a NEWS-WEEK photographer can transmit a_pic- 
ture from any spot on this continent where news develops and 
where there is a telephone. 

This Monday, NEWS-WEEK had a worthy occasion to in- 
augurate its new service. The “Queen Mary,” Britain’s largest 
and fastest liner, arrived at New York on her maiden voyage. 
Had ordinary means of sending been employed, photographs of 
this picturesque news event could not have reached the printing 
plant by press time. But distance offers no hazard to wired 
photos. On pages 18 and 19 of this issue the story of “Queen 


Mary’s” voyage and welcomt is told in distinctive NEWS- 


WEEK style—in pictures. 


Sent over an ordinary long-distance telephone circuit from 
New York to Dayton, these photographs required only eleven 
minutes each for transmission. The story of how the Queen 
Mary photos were sent and received is told on this page, like- 
wise in distinctive NEWS-WEEK style—in pictures, some of 
which were also sent by telephone. 

In connection with this process, NEWS-WEEK expects short- 
ly to have an announcement of far-reaching importance to 
advertisers in the fastest printed news magazine in America. 
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BOUQUET: I want to congratulate you on 
the interesting manner in which you handled 
otherwise very technical story in your 
M iy 23 issue. I refer to the article on United 
irlines—blind landing. The matter of safety 
of f navigation, whether by sea or air, is some- 
thing that our company has given major con- 
sideration to since its founding many years 
avo, The majority of articles written about 
the technical phase are usually too difficult 
for the layman to understand, but such was 
not the case of the one appearing in your re- 
cent issue, 
Rosert B. Lea 
Vice President 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
= 


PBK: As a nephew of Miss Mildred Mc- 
Afee, president-elect of Wellesley College, I 
wish to correct an error made in News- 
Week for May 23. The article about Miss 
McAfee said that she “never bagged any 
medals for scholarships—didn’t in fact, get 
her M.A, till 1928.” As a matter of fact, she 
was made a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
while a student in Vassar. 

Rosert McAFee Brown 

Summit, N. J. 
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OVERZEALOUS: I would dislike very much 
to think that many statements in my favorite 
weekly news magazine are as inaccurate as 
the one appearing at the bottom of the mid- 


dle column, page 10, of your edition of May 
16, 1936. 

Tacoma is 33 miles from Seattle. There- 
fore McNeil Island penitentiary is just ex- 
actly that many miles nearer Tacoma than it 
is Seattle. 

Take a look at your map. “The Island” is 
just offshore from Tacoma, away from Se- 
attle, not toward it. 

W. L. Watt 

Tacoma, Wash. 


Editorial Note: News-Weex follows significant 
developments in man’s age-long ambition to change the 
world he lives in. It does not, however, encourage 
printers to disregard copy and change the map by re- 
moving McNeil Island penitentiary from the waters of 
Mr. Watt's home city. 


POESY: This old world is wrong and bad, 
villainous and vicious, 
Every youth’s at heart a cad, every girl ma- 
licious, 
Man is ewil, whether tee—totaler or toper; 
That is why I can’t agree with Poet D. C. 
Roper. (May 23]. 
Apoteu Koos 
New York City 
* 


PEACEWAYS: Two commentators in your 
correspondence columns [May 23] on the ad- 
vertisement of World Peaceways move me to 
write a letter for that department for the 
first time. This comment doubtless can do 
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Ths WORK GOLS ON 


. . . and the American public has profited—for example, by a saving of 


| | $5,000,000 each night in its lighting bills. 


Each year new recruits are added to the army of scientists, engineers, and 
master craftsmen whose work created the modern x-ray tube and contrib- 
uted so largely to building the vast radio industry. Because of their work, 
Glyptal, Carboloy, copper brazing, atomic-hydrogen welding, and many 
other new materials and new methods have helped industry to furnish you 


with new products—with improved products at a lower cost. 


Here 50 years ago, Edison established the factory which has grown into 
the Schenectady Works of the General Electric Company. Here Steinmetz 
conducted his investigations. And here, for more than 35 years, G-E re- 
search scientists have been exploring the secrets of nature. Their discover- 
ies have stimulated the growth of new industries, have created new 
employment, have provided new comforts and conveniences for you. And 
still the work goes on. The G-E scientists of today are maintaining the 


traditions of G-E research. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 














them no good, for the preparedness advocat; 
reasons not, but is guided solely by his emo- 
tions, apparently. 

At least the stupid trick of combining pac 
fism and communism together, or of compa: 
ing our army and navy to a police force h: 
been so often refuted and yet continues to he 
repeated ad nauseam by those who apparent] 
cannot or will not learn the clear lesson « 
history, that we can only conclude that th. 
do not wish to be guided by facts or logic. 

One may hope that others may not too eas 
ily be taken into camp by these specious 
jections of the big-navy men, if two simp! 
facts are pointed out. First, that communis 
and pacificism are the direct antithesis of « 
another, as anyone who knows much of a: 
thing about either one knows. Second, | 
tory shows, with no single exception of w] 

I have ever heard, that the best prepared 1 
tions always are the first to stumble into 

Finally, this matter of the military as a | 
lice force. A police force enforces laws n 
by the community; a war machine only « 
forces the will of one particular nation. 
international army and navy is the only t 
that would correspond to a police for 
Furthermore, a police force protects life : 
property; a military force destroys it. 1 
foolish analogy has not a leg to stand on 

If Mr. Kline wishes to resent something , 
to become indignant, let him follow the r« 
elations of the Nye Committee in Congr: 
as to the activities of those who furn 
armaments to nations. 
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Donatp F. Gay oni 
Pasto1 
Brea Congregational Church 
Brea, Calif, 


HELGESEN: As a paid-up subscriber 
News-WEEK until next January, I hope 
see before that date a cut of Veteran | 
Helgesen the live wire whose newspaper « 
reer is sketched so vividly on page 33 
News-WeEEekK for April 18. 

I am sure the picture of that thrill-reporte: 
would be of interest to your readers 
vastly more interest to nine-tenths of the 
than that of the bearded and profusely w! 
kered gentry you have run in at the botto: 
that page and the preceding one, interesti: 
as those old fellows are to those who ne 
meet them. 

So let us have a cut of that news fiend 
even if he does work for Journalistic Menac« 
No. 1, William Randolph Hearst! Thanl 
you for what you have told us concernin 
Helgesen—which is my only excuse for call 
ing for more about him, 


James C. Morre 







Louisville, Ky. 
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Ir’, Do: Harvey Evans went to the 
Rock Island, Ill., County Clerk’s office 
for a fishing license. “We handle only 
marriage licenses,” they told him. “All 
right, I'll take one of them,” said 
Evans—and married Lottie Freeman. 









SimiLes: Th plaintiff in a Chicago 
divorce case said her husband made 
ribbons of her  clothes—‘including 
chemises, silk stockings, and unmen- 
tionables a court wouldn’t be interest- 
ed in.” Judge Joseph Sabath ruled: 
“Divorce granted. A woman without 
pretty things is like ham without eggs 
or a hot dog without mustard.” 





ExcusE: When a West Shore (N.Y.) 
Railroad freight engineer brought his 
train in late, the road accepted his ex- 
planation: “Two geese waddled onto 
track. Blew whistle at geese but noise 
was ignored by same. Halted train. 
Firemen picked up geese and put them 
in cab. Delivered geese to yardmaster 
in the Selkirk yards who took them 
back to game farm.” 


\n1ip1: Arrested in Peoria, IIl., for 
weaving through traffic at a high rate 
of speed, Lewis Tucker defended him- 
self: “My girl had the hiccoughs and 
I was trying to scare them out of her.” 
RETURN: In 1931 William Truedale, 
Washington, D. C., policeman, loaned 
50 cents to Charles Evermon of New 
York. Last week Truedale learned Ev- 
ermon had died and left him $1,300 in 
appreciation. 














Pity: Two Cambridge, Mass., police- 
men were about to tag a car for over- 
time parking when they saw a note at- 
tached to the windshield wiper: ‘Dear 
Officer: Please do not tag my car. My 
left rear tire is flat; my spare tire is 
flat; and my spark plugs are wet. 
DISCOURAGED.” Headquarters ordered 
them to heed the appeal: “He’s had 
trouble enough already.” 

Error: On an Oklahoma City job 
application blank, one aspirant wrote 
“mustache” in the space left for list- 
ing “physical defects.” 

Fish Story: Ed Harris dropped his 
flashlight into the Fox River near Om- 
ro, Wis. Later, as he helped a friend 
clean some fish, he cut open a bullhead; 
there was the lost flashlight—burning 
brightly. 

ForRETHOUGHT: Found carrying his 
Shoes and walking around in the base- 
ment of the University of Kansas City, 
a Negro explained: “I always take my 
Shoes when I go sleepwalking so I 
won't have to walk home barefoot.” 

TRIAL AND Error: “Clear the court,” 
ordered an official in Guelph, Ont., po- 
lice court. as. Angelo Veleriote’s case 
came up for trial. “Proceed,” said the 
judge when all was quiet. But the case 
had to be postponed: The prisoner had 
been “cleared” with the others. 
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Anita Cuadien New York’s most popular model, says: 


*LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
is the best dentifrice 've ever used- 


leaves teeth so bright-so luminous” 


HAT higher praise could a denti- 
frice have than the approval of 
lovely women, much of whose success 
depends on their beauty—especially the 
beauty of their teeth. 
It is no accident that so many attrac- 
tive women of studio, stage, and screen 
use Listerine Tooth Paste—and nothing 


else. They have found by comparison 
with others that this gentle dentifrice 
gives better, safer results. 

If you’ve not tried Listerine Tooth 
Paste, do so now. ¥ou will be delighted 
to find out how quickly and how thor- 
oughly it cleans teeth without harming 
precious enamel. You'll like the sparkle 

and lustre its modern polishing agents 





Summers Sest Bargain! 
MOIRE VACATION KIT 


Rubber lined Glider lock Choice of colors 
AND 
25¢ LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 
AND 
DENTAL SPECIAL TOOTH BRUSH 


ALL 3 ror 49% 





impart to tooth surfaces. And you 


will welcome that marvelous feeling 
of mouth freshness that follows its 
use. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 











AT YOUR DRUGGIST’S WHILE THEY LAST 
This offer good in U.S. A. only 
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EIGHING only’8 to 12 ounces, 

that heart of yours must each day 
do an amount of work equivalent to 
lifting a man of 150 pounds one-and- 
a-quarter times the height of the Empire 
State Building! 

It can never rest. On and on it must 
beat: 72 times each minute, 4320 times 
each hour, }?7,847,200 times each year. 

Its Herculean job is made still more 
dificult by the strain and accelerated 
pace of modern life. This, perhaps, is one 
of the reasons heart disease is increas- 
ing. Today, it leads all other causes of 
death—one person in six, above the age 
of 40, dies of heart disease. 


That is an alarming figure. It makes 


the thoughtful person wonder, “What 
about my heart?’ And the only person 


















The heart as represented in an anatomical drawing of the 18th Century. 


who can answer that question for you 


is your doctor. 


The answer most people get is one that 
takes a load off their minds—‘“‘There 
isn’t anything wrong.” But if something 
should be wrong, your greatest security 
lies in knowing about it promptly. For 
the heart has remarkable properties of 
recuperation. It responds to treatment, 
if started in time, better than most or- 
gans in the body. Even people with 
badly crippled hearts often live happy, 
active lives after they have been taught 
what precautions they should observe. 

Today, physicians know more about 
the ills of the heart and the ways of 
the heart than ever before. They are 
better equipped than ever before to 
treat and control heart disease — and to 





OMTS ... 


guard against it as well. 

Shortness of breath—fluttering of th: 
heart —numbness of the extremities 
these are among the symptoms that sug 
gest an immediate trip to the doctor's. 
But even without warning symptoms, 


if 


many a wise man sees his doctor 





regular intervals—far less “‘servicing 
than he gives his car, yet obviously, 
infinitely more important! 


Copyright 1936—— Parke, Davis & Company 
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DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ndon Cast for Star Part as Republicans 


Set the Stage in Cleveland; 100,000 Bidders for 4,000 Seats 


In Cleveland, Ohio, such indigenous 
names aS Van Sweringen and Baker, 
Mather and Hanna have paled into tem- 
porary obscurity. Spotlighted in their 
place is another array—Landon and 
Borah, Knox and Vandenberg, Steiwer 
and Fletcher. 

All last week the city seethed with 
advance agents of the first of the na- 
tion’s two great quadrennial circuses. 
From Washington, from New Eng- 
land, from the West, and even from 
the South, Republican leaders gath- 
ered to try to settle in advance the 
problems that will nominally be 
solved at the National Convention 
next week. 


In their wake came droves of 
newspaper correspondents, aware 
that for the first time in sixteen 
years the Republicans’ convention 
fireworks promised to outshine the 
Democrats’. 

The week had hardly begun when 
outgoing press wires hummed with 
that stock phrase of political writ- 
ers—‘‘Smoke-filled hotel rooms.” 


Landon boosters packed into a 
suite in the Hollenden Hotel to 
plot their delegate-snaring tactics. 
Borah’s and Knox’s supporters con- 
gregated at the Cleveland, Vanden- 
berg’s and Steiwer’s at the Statler. 

In half a dozen other headquar- 
ters, party chiefs struggled over 
planks for the new platform. 
Armed with dictionaries and thesau- 
ruses, they strove to frame a set of 
resolutions ambiguous enough to rile 
few voters and short enough to be read 
more. widely than the 8,400-word tome 
the party compiled in 1932. 


Scene: In the vast $10,000,000 Pub- 
lic Auditorium, 500 workers finished 
repainting walls, resurfacing floors, in- 
Stalling new electrical equipment, and 
remodeling doorways. Ironically, most 
of the $316,551 spent on the work came 
from the Federal WPA—the same WPA 
that is destined for a shellacking when 
convention orators and platform-build- 
ers swing into action. 

On the heels of the WPA workers 
came decorators to ornament the hall 
with anti-New Deal posters and ban- 
ners. Carpenters prepared facilities 
for 900-odd newspaper men. Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph employes 
Strung some 600 sets of wires into the 
huge limestone building. 

Over the entire fore portion of the 
convention hall, electricians hung some 
60 microphones designed to pick up 





delegates’ voices and amplify them 
above the convention din. An array of 
buttons on the speaker’s platform will 
enable the chairman to end long-winded 
philippics without endless gavel-pound- 
ing. 


Prorits: Cleveland civic organiza- 
tions and businessmen paid the Repub- 
lican National Committee $150,000 for 





Senator Steiwer, Keynoter 


the privilege of playing convention hosts. 
In return, they expect to get at least 
ten times that much trade from the 
1,001 delegates, 1,001 alternate dele- 
gates, and 13,000 campaign workers, 
reporters, National committeemen, and 
convention followers. 

Geared to care for a maximum of 8,- 
000, the hotels are certain to overflow, 
and dollar-conscious housewives have 
turned homes into temporary boarding 
houses. Down at the East 9th Street 
Pier, the Cleveland & Buffalo Transit 
Co. is tying up its Great Lakes steamer 
“Seeandbee” and renting out its 450 
cabins and staterooms. 


Snow: More than 100,000 persons 
have applied for seats in the 14,231-ca- 
pacity convention hall. But after dele- 
gates, alternates, State officials, Nation- 
al committeemen, and reporters have 
been taken care of, only some 4,000 
“outsiders” can be accommodated. 
Everyone else will have to depend on 
press and radio. 

Three hundred stations from Maine 
to Honolulu will broadcast the conven- 


tion’s flamboyant nominating speeches 
and the prearranged outbursts of en- 
thusiasm that will follow each. From 
special studios above the speaker’s 
stand, political commentators like Wal- 
ter Lippmann, William Hard and Henry 
Mencken will describe the scene and 
its significance. 

More than ever before, this year’s 
Republican convention—like the Dem- 
ocratic—will be a radio show. Par- 
ty officials have arranged special 
musical programs to lure unsym- 
pathetic listeners. Major events 
like Senator Frederick Steiwer’s 
keynote speech have been post- 
poned till late evening hours to in- 
sure a maximum of listeners—and 
to avoid interference with paying 
commercial programs. 


Business: Twelve years ago ra- 
dio enthusiasts sat down before 
great horn-like loudspeakers to lis- 
ten in on the first political conven- 
vention ever broadcast—the 1924 
Republican session, staged in this 
same Cleveland Public Auditorium. 
They heard Calvin Coolidge nomi- 
nated on the first ballot. 

This time, unless reputable pre- 
dicters have gone haywire, the 
Cleveland convention will nominate 
Gov. Alf. M. Landon, whose eco- 
nomical regime and penchant for 
betting nickels have won him the 
sobriquet “The Kansas Coolidge.” 

Betting odds (3% to 1 for Landon), 
nationwide Republican polls (55 per 
cent for Landon against all comers), 
and reliable estimates of delegate 
strength (more than 350 for Landon 
out of 501 needed to nominate) tended 
to confirm predictions. 


In the last fortnight, amid a lull in 
pre-convention news, newspapers have 
given columns to vague reports of a 
strong “Stop Landon” movement. The 
fact is that early this week no such 
movement had been organized, though 
it was still possible that Senator Borah 
—and perhaps others—might stage a 
last-ditch fight against the Kansan. 

While Landon workers set out to line 
up the few score delegates needed to 
win, the Governor himself settled down 
to some quiet fishing in Kansas. Asked 
whether he preferred flies or worms as 
bait, he showed he had acquired the 
non-committal attitude expected of 
Presidential candidates. ‘Well, I like 
to catch croppies with a fly, but I get 
a big kick out of watching that cork 
go under.” 
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CONGRESS: Senate, in Race for Adjournment, 


Hurdles Relief Bill but Stumbles Over Tax Measure 


Back in mid-March, House Speaker 
Joseph W. Byrns saw no reason why 
Congress shouldn’t adjourn by May 1. 

The day before his optimistic dead- 
line, he had to trim his sails; still he 
was willing to bet Bertram Snell, House 
Republican Leader, a cigar that Con- 
gress would get away within the first 
few days of June. 

Last week it looked as though Sena- 
torial squabbling would cost Byrns his 
cigar and make Congress recess—not 
adjourn—for the Republican National 
Convention June 9. 

Two pieces of “must” legislation 
passed by the House remained in the 
Senate—the $1,425,000,000 relief ap- 
propriation and the $620,000,000 tax bill. 


TAXES: Three months ago, the Presi- 
dent turned over to House leaders a 
measure fathered by Herman Oliphant, 
Treasury counsel. It proposed a raid 
on corporation profits not paid out in 
dividends. Realizing that any time 
spent on the measure would be wasted 
—the Senate would rehash it anyway— 
the House hastily approved a corpo- 
ration-profit tax ranging up to 42% 
per cent. 

In the upper chamber’s Finance Com- 
mittee, Chairman Pat Harrison led Ad- 
ministration stalwarts in the fight for 
a bill closely adhering to the Presi- 
dent’s plan. Democratic conservatives 
like Senator Harry F. Byrd joined Re- 
publicans to resist. Such a tax, they 
insisted, would penalize thrift and 
crush little companies by destroying 
their reserves. 

The opposition won. The committee 
got ready to report out a bill that merely 
boosted existing corporation levies a 
few points—a slender shadow of the 
Administration’s lusty baby. 





Oliphant hit the ceiling, and the Presi- 
dent called in the Democratic members 
of the Finance Committee. For three 
hours they wrangled; then he packed 
them off with a strict injunction—they 
must get back to the original scheme. 

Next day the committee went to the 
mat again; this time Administration 
Senators made a slight concession: 
They backed a revised scale framed by 
Federal Reserve Chairman Marriner 
Eccles and slightly modified by Senator 
Hugo L. Black of Alabama. 

Again the opposition overrode them 
and rammed through its own emascu- 
lated version. But the committee de- 
cided to delay reporting the bill to the 
Senate. 

Impatiently, Vice President John N. 
Garner stormed to the committee room. 
When Senators protested against rush- 
ing the matter, he snorted: “It doesn’t 
make a damn bit of difference.” The 
thing to do, he felt, was what the House 
had done: Push through some sort of 
bill and pass the buck to the inevitable 
conference between House and Senate 
spokesmen. That, he pointed out, was 
where most revenue acts are whipped 
into shape, anyway. 

The following day, the committee 
came out with a bill differing only 
slightly from the one that put Oliphant’s 
back up: 

At 7 per cent tax on corporation profits 
not distributed as dividends. 

Imposition of the normal income tax on 
dividends in the hands of stockholders. 

Retention of existing taxes on corporation 
capital stock and excess profits. 

Increase in corporation income taxes from 
12%4-15 per cent to 1514-18 per cent. 

Increase of 1 per cent in the surtax on 
personal incomes between $6,000 and $50,000. 

But liberals weren’t through. Prompt- 
ly Senators Black and Robert M. La 
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Follette went to work on a minority 
report. Monday they submitted it, and 
angrily threatened a pitched battle on 
the Senate floor this week. It looked 
as though Byrns would have to buy a 
cigar. 


REwIEF: No such rebellion in the 
ranks threatened the New Deal’s relief 
program. The Deficiency Bill emerged 
from the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee last week still carrying the $1.- 
425,000,000 House allotment for work- 
relief after July 1. 

Committee members had made only 
two significant changes in the House 
measure: They had removed sole con- 
trol of the huge relief purse from 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA chief, and 
vested it instead in President Roose- 
velt; and they had pumped more money 
into Harold Ickes’s PWA and Rexford 
Tugwell’s Resettlement Administration, 
both of which the House would have 
starved to death by cutting off funds. 

Neither of these changes precipitated 
@ rumpus when the bill reached the 
floor. But a resolution introduced by 
Senator Joseph T. Robinson did. 

At Mr. Roosevelt’s request, the ma- 
jority leader offered an amendment 
authorizing engineering boards, named 
by the President, to check up on the pos- 
Sibilities of Maine’s Passamaquoddy 
power project and Florida’s Atlantic- 
Gulf canal. If the engineers approved 
the schemes, the President could then 
divert $10,000,000 of relief funds for an- 
other year’s work on the canal, and $9,- 
000,000 to continue construction of 
*Quoddy. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Repub- 
lican Presidential dark horse, who last 
March successfully squelched the pro- 
posed grants, took up the fight once 
more: ‘“‘We are back again boondoggling 
on ’Quoddy Bay, and pipe-dreaming on 
the phantom Florida canal... The ship 
canal is no better today than it was 
when the PWA turned it down... It 
was turned down by... the House... 





Tax Men: Representative Steagall Listens to Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve 


Governor, for Whose Tax Plan Senator Black (Right) Waged a Losing Fight 
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and the Senate. The ’Quoddy tidal 
scheme... Was condemned by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission . .. rejected by 
the PWA .. .. turned down by the 
House oo 

3y this time Administration lines 
stood firm for the canal; 35 Senators 
voted for the survey, 30 opposed it. 

On the roll-call, Republican Senators 
Frederick Hale and Wallace H. White 
of Maine made a tactical blunder. They 
voted against the canal. In retaliation, 
eight Democrats who had favored the 
canal turned against Maine’s ’Quoddy. 
Their votes helped kill the tide-harness- 
ing power project 39 to 28. 

After that the bill had smooth sailing. 
Democratic votes overwhelmed Senator 
Vandenberg’s proposal to distribute re- 
lief funds through bipartisan State 
boards. Then, late Monday night, the 
Senate passed the measure and sent it 
to inter-house conference, 


* 
SAN FRANCISCO: Thrift Is Rife 


On Police Force, Probe Reveals 


One night in 1907 the Rev. Joseph 
Worster and Lincoln Steffens, master 
muckraker of the decade, stood to- 
gether on San Francisco’s Russian 
Hill and looked down at the lighted 
city. The Barbary Coast’s red glare, 
eloquent of vice and protecting graft, 
flamed up at them. Steffens heard the 
cleric murmur: “Beautiful. But wicked. 
It is very wicked. I think that is why 
I love it so, this wicked, beautiful city.” 

Reform swept the local government 
that year, swirling Mayor Abe Ruef 
and a handful of henchmen to disgrace 
and jail. A few years afterward the 
backwash immersed the Barbary Coast, 
and Frisco wickedness retired to decor- 
ous cover, 

The city knew lesser graft-hunts in 
later years, but without Barbary’s 
gaudy backdrop none matched the up- 
heaval of 1907. Last week San Fran- 
ciscans, primed to expect another ma- 
jor scandal, wondered whether their 
newest crusade had lapsed irretrievably 
into comedy. 
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San Francisco Police on Trial: The City Laughed at Tales of Dowries, Thrift and Bookies 


Merry-Go-Rounpb: In a luncheon ad- 
dress last August, a Federal revenue 
collector dropped an offhand disclosure: 
He had forced several policemen to 
disgorge back taxes on strangely in- 
flated incomes. San Francisco news- 
papers seized the tidbit and yammered 
GRAFT PROBE until District Attorney 
Matthew Brady promised a _ special 
grand jury inquiry. He hired two ex- 
G-men, Edwin Atherton and Joseph 
E. P. Dunn, to hunt for graft. 


Last April, after months of snoop- 
ing through brothels and gambling 
houses, the investigators announced 
themselves ready to prove that night 
clubs, bookmakers, prostitutes, abor- 
tionists paid tribute to police. Brady’s 
grand jury of businessmen began night 
sessions, and San Francisco began to 
laugh. 

Bluecoats, summoned to explain 
their wealth, insisted that luck, thrift 
and a knack for investment, rather 
than graft, ran rampant through the 
department. A _ talkative lieutenant 
suddenly remembered that his wife 
astounded him with a $16,000 cash 
dowry nineteen years ago. A patrol- 
man informed the jurors that in 30 
years he had earned $53,000 and saved 
$100,000. 

Sergeant Patrick Shannon offered 
jurors and newspaper lampooners this 
tale: “A short, dark man named 
Monk,” gifted with phenomenal under- 
standing of racehorses, in two years 
pyramided Shannon’s tiny stakes into 
$25,000; the sergeant’s skill in stock 
and-real estate maneuvers netted him 
$55,000. 

While editors filled their columns 
with doubting wisecracks, a new sen- 
sation burst—four patrolmen were in- 
dicted for robbing a drugstore owned 
by Police Commissioner Thomas E. 
Shumate. 

By last week San Francisco’s cru- 
sade had become a merry-go-round. 
Harried officers invoked “constitutional 
rights,” refused to tattle against them- 
selves before the grand jury—and im- 
mediately faced suspension and dis- 
missal by the city police commission. 
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As nine silent constitutionalists went 
to trial in a body before the commis- 
sion, the score stood: Graft indict- 
ments, none; dismissed from force, one 
(Shannon); suspended for silence, 13; 
for burglary, 4; for drunkenness, 2. 


TOWNSEND: The House Passes an 
Embarrassing Buck to a Jury 


The aroma of banking shad loaded the 
air in an old house at 905 North Charles 
Street, Baltimore. In an upstairs room 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend, ready for din- 
ner and perky after his late-day nap, 
lent ear to tidings from Washington: 

Speaker Joseph W. Byrns and Ma- 
jority Leader William B. Bankhead 
were determined to prosecute him for 
contempt; they had proclaimed that 
House prestige demanded punishment 
for the doctor’s walkout on a special 
committee investigating his old-age 
pension plan. 

Dr. Townsend professed complete 
agreement: “I think it is likely they 
are right about that ... You realize 
what that would do, don’t you, if they 
prosecute and sentence me severely?” 

In Washington unhappy Congressmen 
well knew what it would do—it would 
give Townsend a martyr’s aura and a 
forceful appeal to voters upon whom 
he had called for defeat of every legis- 
lator opposed to the Townsend Plan. 

Last week the spurned committee of- 
fered Representatives a way to punish 
the doctor and dodge the perils of a 
trial before the House bar: Cite Town- 
send for indictment and hearing in a 
District of Columbia court. 


When the committee submitted its 
resolution next day, Representative 
Thomas L. Blanton of Texas took a dar- 
ing potshot: “We ought not to pass the 
buck to the courts.” But the House, 
guided firmly by Speaker Byrns, dodged 
a roll-call and passed the buck with a 
standing vote—271 to 41. The same 
resolution cited two Townsend under- 
lings, Dr. Clinton Wunder and John B. 
Kiefer, who had obeyed their leader’s 
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Arthur Lupp, Black Legion Re- 
cruiting Officer, ‘Had Enough’ 


orders to ignore committee subpoenas. 
Indictment and conviction might mean 
$1,000 fines and a year in jail for each 
of the three. 

District Attorney Leslie C. Garnett 
made aé_e disturbing announcement. 
Crowded calendars would delay the 
trials until the court term beginning 
Oct. 1—dangerously near election time. 


BLACK LEGION: Near and Far 
Echoes of a Michigan Murder 


® It is an unpretentious house in Lima, 
Ohio. Over the desk hangs a motto: 
“The right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed.” Be- 
side it is a picture—‘‘Paul Revere, the 
original night-rider,” remarks V. H. Ef- 
finger in an aside. Then he explains the 
Black Legion of whose ‘Western Di- 
vision” he is reputedly “senior brigade 
commander” and collection agent. It is 
“an institution opposed to all isms but 
Americanism.” 


® In the Wayne County Prosecutor’s 
office in Detroit, they are questioning 
Arthur Lupp, city milk inspector and 
chief recruiting officer of the Black Le- 
gion in Michigan. He agrees ‘The 
organization’is strictky devoted to up- 
holding Americanism and fighting com- 
munism. We do not countenance 
violence and we discourage members 
from bearing arms.” Four days later 
Lupp has another statement. “I’ve had 
enough. I’m through with the Black 
Legion.” 


© “Put none but Americans on guard to- 
night.” Detroit investigators whisper 
the password over the telephone to 
every William Shepherd they find in 
Ohio and West Virginia phone books. 
They are looking for the alleged founder 
of the Black Legion. “Huh?” reply all 
but one of the William Shepherds. The 
one is Health Commissioner of Bellaire, 
Ohio. 


© A newsboy is shouting on a Detroit 
street: “McCrea linked to black cult! 





Prosecutors Say Night Riders’ Dimes 
Went to ‘Commander’ V, F. Effinger 
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Fan Mail: Detroit Police Got 
This Letter Written in Blood 


McCrea linked to black cult!” ‘“‘What’s 
that!” demands Mrs. Duncan C. Mc- 
Crea, wife of the Wayne County Prose- 
cutor. ‘McCrea linked to black cult!” 
the newsboy repeats. “Young man,” 
retorts Mrs. McCrea, “stop that. If you 
say such horrible things about 1iy hus- 
band you'll be jailed!” But McCrea, ex- 
amining a Black Legion membership 
card, finds the signature is his or a 
tracing of his. He may very well have 
signed it during his 1934 campaign when 
he “became a professional joiner like all 
politicians.” 

And so all last week the hysteria over 
the anti-Negro, anti-Jewish, anti-Catho- 
lic Black Legion grew. “Victims” 
rushed forward with stories of cruel 
floggings. Frightened members sud- 
denly decided to disclose secret rituals 
which named the penalty for disclosure 
as death. In every Michigan town, un- 
solved murders suddenly looked like 
“Black Legion jobs.” 

From Denver, Colo., Great Falls, 
Mont., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Dodge City, 
Kan., Cleveland, Ohio, came reports 
that the Black Legion flourished there. 
“A Member” in Dallas, Texas, wrote 
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Duncan McCrea: Legion Member 
as Well as Legion Prosecutor? 


that the Black Legion “had Huey Long 
killed.” Governor Curley felt sure the 
Black Legion existed in Massachusetts. 
Representative Dickstein pushed a reso- 
lution for a Congressional investigation 
to find out where else it throve. In 
Atlanta, Imperial Wizard Hiram W. 
Evans offered the help of his Ku Klux 
Klan to put down the Black Legion and 
other “terrorist organizations’”—an of- 
fer that went unaccepted. 


But Michigan produced the only con- 
crete results in the week’s investiga- 
tions. In Jackson, Prosecutor Owen 
Dudley arrested five men on charges 
of violence. In Detroit, Prosecutor Mc- 
Crea had fifteen men held without bail 
on charges of murder. He appealed to 
the Department of Justice, the Postof- 
fice Department, and the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue to help him with his 
hunt. None seemed more than mildly 
interested. 


State Attorney General David H. 
Crowley, a Republican, was. He set up 
an investigation concurrent with that 
of McCrea, a Democrat, and for a while 
it looked as though even political rival- 
ry might not be forgotten in the in- 
vestigation. 


In fact, almost nothing was forgotten 
except what started it—A routine in- 
vestigation of the murder of an obscure 
WPA worker, Charles A. Poole. 


LABOR: ‘Dear Sir and Brother’ Is 
A Prelude to War in A. F. of L. 


In their formal correspondence, labor 
union Officials salute each other as 
“Dear Sir and Brother.” John L. Lewis 
followed the friendly custom last year 
when he resigned his vice presidency 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in a chilly, fifteen-word note to Presi- 
dent William Green. That letter sig- 
naled to all Labor that Lewis and his 
newly founded Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization had challenged 
the Federation’s stand-pat leadership. 
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A fortnight ago spokesmen for the 
A. F. of L. executive council headed 
nine letters “Dear Sir and Brother” 
and posted one to Lewis’s United Mine 
Workers and eight to companion unions 
in the CIO. Excerpts: “We regard the 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
as a rival and dual organization with- 
in the family of organized labor... 
We call upon the committee ... to 
dissolve immediately .. .” 

The UMW executive board last week 
replied directly to President Green: 


Dear Sir and Brother ... We ques- 
tion the right and authority, or the 
propriety, of the executive council... 
to make such demands ... The United 
Mine Workers of America emphatically 
refuses to accede... 

Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers did likewise. Lewis puffed 
confidence that the seven other CIO 
unions would stand fast in a finish 
fight with the parent Federation. The 
issue: Should mass production work- 
ers join one big union in each big in- 
dustry, or should they scatter among a 
multitude of craft unions organized ac- 
cording to types of labor? Lewis and 
his CIO want organization by in- 
dustries; Federation conservatives cling 
to craft unionism, dominant in the 
A. F. of L. for 50 years. 

Last week the battle threatened to 
wreck the Federation. Green and his 
executive council had but two choices: 
They could bow to Lewis and his de- 
fiant followers; or they could try to 
expel UMW and allied CIO unions em- 
bracing 1,144,000 of the A. F. of L.’s 
3,045,000 members. 

Strike’s Enp: In New York last 
week, Atlantic Coast seamen wearied 
of a ten-week strike and agreed to re- 
turn to work. Shipowners promised to 
rehire them. They had won neither of 
their two objectives—overturn of the 
conservative leadership of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union, and a new con- 
tract modeled upon the higher-wage 
agreement in effect on the Pacific 
Coast. Their left-wing leader, Joseph 
Curran, promised to try again in the 
Fall when new contracts are to be 
negotiated. 





ZIONCHECK: Story of a Young 
Man of Galicia and Washington 


M. Antoni Zajaczek, born in Kety, 
Galicia, Dec. 5, 1900; as Marion An- 
thony Zioncheck, Seattle, Wash., elected 
to the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 8, 1932; reelected Nov. 
6, 1934; arrested and committed to 
Gallinger Municipal Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for mental observation, 
June 1, 1936. 


The emigrant Zajaczeks were poor. 
Their young Antoni had to work hard 
during his early years in Seattle—so 
hard that he had to wait until his late 
20's before he could enter the Univer- 
sity of Washington. There he studied 
law, became a naturalized citizen, and 
got himself elected president of the 
student body. There, too, he got his 
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name—by then changed to the more 
pronounceable Zioncheck—into Seattle 
headlines for the first time. His crit- 
icisms of student body expenditures 
aroused campus Vigilantes and earned 
him a ducking in Lake Washington. 


After he graduated and began to 
practice law in Seattle, left-wingers and 
restless political youngsters found him 
a willing champion. By 1931 he had 
become a familiar local figure—a 
young attorney continually on the 
rampage in defense of underdog Com- 
munists, aliens and other hapless de- 
fendants in Seattle courts. In 1932 
vari-hued liberals and “regular Demo- 
crats” alike picked him to ride the 
Roosevelt wave into Congress. 


KALEIDOSCOPE: When the new Repre- 
sentative first came to the capital in 
1933, he brought his mother with him. 
Living quietly with her, he took over 
one of the drudge tasks of the House. 
It was his job to burrough through 
hundreds of private resolutions, seek- 
ing hidden jokers and blocking passage 
of those that seemed objectionable. By 
the end of the session, Democratic 
leaders had marked him as a likely 
young man—the unobtrusive, obedient 
sort of novitiate dear to their hearts. 

In 1934, his constituents reelected him 
with a plurality of 20,645. When he re- 
turned for the 74th Congress his mother 
remained at home. 


A new Zioncheck burst upon the 
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House this year. Before April was out, 
sprees and speeding had brought three 
arrests, two trips to jail and a fist-fight 
with police. Late in the month, mut- 
tering Representatives took heart— 
Zioncheck married and promised to set- 
tle down. Rubye Louise Nix, a young 
brunette stenographer in PWA, had the 
level-headed look of a bride able to curb 
her obstreperous groom. 

Just two days afterward came an- 
other arrest—again for speeding. And 
two days after that—another one. 

Early last week the pair sailed into 
New York harbor after a Caribbean 
honeymoon filled with wild Zioncheck 
doings. For 46 hours New York re- 
porters chronicled more of the escapades 
—Zioncheck wading in a Rockefeller 
Center fountain, Zioncheck kissing 
night-club girls, Zioncheck recipes for 
newfangled highballs. 

Gaily the Zionchecks returned to 
Washington, where the Representative 
devised plans for his reelection cam- 
paign and displayed a back-home head- 
line: IN JAIL OR OUT, THE OLD HOME 
TOWN IS FOR ZIONCHECK. Within 48 
hours, Zioncheck was in jail again. 


FinALE? The night after their return 
to their sublet apartment in Harvard 
Hall, the Zionchecks had a visitor— 
their landlady, Mrs. Benjamin Young. 
Her errand: Eject the Zionchecks. Her 
reason: They had wrecked her an- 
tiques. 

When the Zionchecks refused to 










































































































































































































































































































































Zioncheck Pastimes: Honeymoon Peek-a-Boo and Splash 
In New York; Morning Rum and Melody in Washington 
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INVITATION TO DALLAS: Practically everyone in the United States knows by now 
that the super-colossal $25,000,000 Texas Centennial Exposition will open at Dallas this 
Saturday. Exposition publicity directors have made the nation Texas-conscious. Cowboy 
A. L. (Yelp an’) Yowell (upper left) boarded his donkey in Dallas for a 1,555-mile 
jaunt to the Democratic National Convention in Philadelphia. Mary Bresseit (upper 
right) champion woman roper, rounded up Texas’s Congressmen and Vice President 
Garner on the Capitol steps. A set of Texas quadruplets, dubbed “Ambassadresses Ex- 
traordinary,” trouped about the country with ex-Governor Pat Neff. Through it all, 
Texas longhorn steers calmly waded in the Exposition lagoon, waiting to take part in 
“The Cavalcade of Texas,” which will be presented nightly on the world’s largest stage. 





budge, Mrs. Young went to sleep on a 
living room sofa. Before dawn next 
morning, police answered a riot call to 
Harvard Hall. In a corridor outside 
the Zioncheck door, they found Mrs. 
Young moaning on the floor: “They 
threw me out five or six times. He 
stood on me. They broke my hip...” 
Police sent her to a hospital and left 
the Zionchecks to entertain a swarm of 
newspaper men. 

That night the police came back— 
four times. Neighbors complained 
strenuously that Zioncheck, deserted 
since his wife fled to a friend’s apart- 
ment, had hurled a typewriter, a suit- 
case full of her clothes, and empty 
bottles from his apartment windows. 
Back to jail went Zioncheck, to stay 
until his secretary posted $25 bond. 

Monday morning the police got 
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another alarm—from the White House. 
Representative Zioncheck, in a sweater 
and ancient pants, had called upon the 
President, still away on a week-end 
cruise. The Congressman had left “a 
little present’”—a briefcase crammed 
with two empty beer bottles, a ping- 
pong ball container, and a moth ball 
can. 

From the White House he had gone 
to the District Attorney’s office. There 
he had tried to swear out a warrant 
against Vice President Garner—because 
“he is in on the deal to take my wife 
away from me.” 

Shortly after noon, two detectives 
cornered Marion Zioncheck and served 
a@ warrant: 

“This man ... is believed to be of 
unsound mind.” 


PHILIPPINES: Gen. MacArthur 
Makes Invasion a 3-Year Tasi: 





When the Philippine Islands become 
completely independent of the United 
States in 1946, one of their biggest jobs 
will be to ward off unfriendly visitors. 
For six months General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, former United States chief of 
staff, has been advising President Man- 
uel Quezon how this can be done on the 
Philippines’ skimpy $8,000,000 military 
budget. 

Last week General MacArthur re- 
vealed his defense scheme: a fleet of 
50 to 100 tiny, high-speed torpedo boats, 
capable of 50 to 60 miles an hour; a 250- 
plane air force; a small standing army; 
a large, well-trained reserve. 

This set-up, MacArthur predicted, 
would make the islands impregnable. 
“Tt would take a half million men, $10.- 
000,000,000, tremendous casualties and 
three years’ time successfully to invade 
the Philippines,” he said. “Personally, 
ten years hence I would not want to 
lead any force in an attempt at invas- 
ion.” 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed bill amending the Securities an 
change Act of 1934 to extend trad 
unlisted securities and to provide fi 
registration of brokers and over-the 
ter dealers. 

Attended Memorial Day exercises t the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in A g- 
ton Cemetery. 

SENATE: 

Seated Scott M. Loftin, former presid: 
the American Bar Association, as 
Senator from Florida, appointed to s f 
the late Senator Park Trammell until the 
November election. 

Passed, 62 to 16, the Commodity Ex« nge 
Control Bill providing for a new co s- 
sion to regulate trading in grains, « 
rice, mill feeds, potatoes, butter and exgs 
sent it back to House for concurrs 
amendments. 

Adopted conference report on Navy Ap) 
priation Bill. 

Confirmed the appointment of Mor L. 
Cooke of Pennsylvania as Rural Electrif 
cation Administrator. 

Passed bill placing Federal assistan: 
States in vocational education prog 
on a permanent basis, and authori g 
$12,000,000 annual allowance in place < 
the present appropriation of $3,000,000; 
sent it to the President. 

Time in debate: 30 hours, 9 minutes. 


HOUSE: 

Passed Patman-Robinson Anti-Price Dis- 
crimination Bill, sent it to conferenc: 

Adopted conference report on the Agricul- 
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ture Department Appropriation Bill. sent 
it back to Senate for concurrence in 
amendments. 

Passed bill providing aid to State vocational 
education programs; sent it to Ser 

Time in debate: 21 hours, 12 minutes. 

OTHER AGENCTES 

WPA Administrator Hopkins reported Fed- 

eral work-relief employment, as of May 


16, totaled 3,449,000 persons—400.000 less 
than the number employed on last MM: reh 
7 but 49,000 more than the number to be 
cared for during the next fiscal year. WPA 
now employs 2,418,000; CCC, 412,000; 
PWA, 142,000; and other Federal agencies 
now employing relief workers, 477.009. 

fesettlement Administrator Tugwell ad- 
mitted that nine rural resettlement proJ- 


ects, including the Arthurdale, W. Va. 
settlement fostered by Mrs. Frank!in D. 
Roosevelt, are “financially unsuccessful 
from the point of view of costs and the 
possibility of self-liquidation.” 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended May 27) 


$35,398,042.43 


IND bs cidde twine téeambeteuide . 
EpenGteres: oacessccciscdcvcese $98,968, 508.79 
BOIGRCO, ois veiscs eves canegeees $2,389,795,599.28 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $2,931,260,573.49 
Public DOM ccccvicecccevver $31,643,720, 479.58 
Oficial news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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NEAR EAST: 


Young Men With New Rifles 


Give Religious Uprising the Aspect of Revolution 


In Safed, Holy City of the Jews near 
the northern tip of Palestine, steel- 
helmeted Tommies fingered loaded 
rifles. Stationed there as a warning to 
Arab firebrands, they stood ready for 
agrim command—“Fire into the mob!” 

Southward at Mount Tabor, close to 
sacred Nazareth and the historic val- 
ley of Jezreel (the biblical Esdraelon), 
other British soldiers acted on that 
command. Two hundred attacking 
Moslems broke into screaming retreat, 
dragging their dead and wounded. 
Later the detachment of troops, am- 
munition spent, fell back before mur- 
derous frontal and flank assaults by 
250 rifle-armed zealots. 

3elow the Sea of Galilee, three Arab 
cities—Nablus, Tulkarem and Jenin— 
formed a bloody triangular theatre of 
war. Soldiers routed sharpshooters 
crouching on Nablus rooftops and be- 
hind street barricades. From caves and 
rocky retreats in the surrounding hills, 
brigands sniped at the military, jeering 
at planes that circled the heights in 
vain attempts to locate them. 

Near Tulkarem, Moslems, firing glis- 
tening new rifles, fled up the hillsides 
after staging a daring but fruitless at- 
tack on a prison housing convict com- 
rades. Troops approaching Jenin in 
buses met an Arab assault with a le- 
thal blaze of bullets. 

All over Palestine last week, Arab 
nationalists shouting ‘‘Down with the 
British and Jews; we want an Arab 
national government!” exploded their 
wrath in riots and destruction. Near 
Jerusalem they sniped at a Jewish bus 
and matched shots with Cameron High- 
landers, while within the city a Moslem 
shot dead a British constable. 

The thunder of powder echoed east- 
ward over the ruined walls of Jericho, 


westward with the roar of bullets at 
the Mediterranean port of Jaffa. As 
far south as Gaza, one of the last stops 
on the railroad to Egypt, Arabs battled 
police with guns and stones, and forced 
British residents to flee for safety to 
police barracks. 

The gory week, which brought death 
to a dozen Moslems, climaxed 40-odd 
days of turmoil. Total casualties: 55 
dead, about half of them Arabs, half 
Jews; 200 injured. 


REBELLION: British statesmen, jit- 
tery for months over growing unrest 
throughout the Arab world, awoke to 
the fact that militant nationalism in 
Palestine had waxed overnight from 
sporadic riots to a widespread and ap- 
parently well-organized rebellion. 


Last week the British War Office dis- 
patched another battalion of 800 troops 
from the Nile country. This boosted 
British military strength in the Holy 
Land to five battalions of infantry and 
a company of light tanks and armored 
cars—about 3,500 men in all, and still 
a puny force in a land containing over 
750,000 restless Moslems. 

Wauchope, a gaunt, soldierly Scot, 
chose British Empire Day to add to his 
repeated warnings to rebels. Speaking 
at the Levant Fair at Tel Aviv, modern 
all-Jewish city, he praised the self-re- 
straint of Hebrews in face of Moslem 
provocations and declared that “no 
strike, no act of violence can deter the 
British Government from fulfilling its 
obligations under the League of Nations 
mandate”—which provides for the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish national home 
in Palestine. 


THREAT: While observers prophesied 
martial law, the Commissioner concen- 
trated troops, tanks and machine-guns 
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Palestine Troops Await an Order to ‘Fire Into the Mob’ 


PICTURES, INC. 
Commissioner Wauchope: ‘No Violence 
Can Deter the British Covernment’ 


at the trouble spots, authorized the use 
of tear-gas to disperse rioters, and ban- 
ished scores of agitators to remote 
parts. 

Barbed wire sprang up at strategic 
city points. A rigid curfew law webbed 
the Holy Land. Authorities evacuated 
British families from Jaffa and Nablus, 
and armed Jewish colonists at Reho- 
both. Jews were forbidden to pray at 
Jerusalem’s ancient Wailing Wall. 

On top of these measures, the gov- 
ernment threatened spectacular action 
against rebels in the Nablus district: 
If disorders didn’t cease, it would emp- 
ty the hill villages and destroy them by 
aerial bombardment as a lesson to ter- 
rorists. Village chieftains throughout 
the country got warnings of collective 
punishment, in the shape of heavy in- 
demnities, should vandalism continue. 


DEFIANCE: Wauchope summoned Arab 
mayors and promised to bring a royal 
commission of inquiry to Palestine if 
Moslems would calli off their general 
strike, which has added thousands of 
idle malcontents to the riot mobs. The 
mayors refused to end the strike. They 
would cooperate with the commission 
only if Jewish immigration ceased im- 
mediately on its arrival. 

These defiant terms the High Com- 
missioner passed on to London. 

Meanwhile the rebels pressed their 
campaign of civil disobedience, rounded 
up recruits for the Arab “national 
guard” and spread Nationalist propa- 
ganda to near-by countries. 

Neighboring Moslems showed prompt 
sympathy. Anti-Jewish demonstrations 
occurred in TransJordania, British 
mandate adjoining Palestine, and in 
Syria, a French mandate. In Egypt 
assembled young Moslems protested 
Britain’s Holy Land policy. From co- 
religionists in India came encouraging 
messages. 

NATIONALISM: The trouble dates from 
the “Balfour Declaration” of 1917, by 
which Britain promised to open Pales- 
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tine to the Jews. In the past four years, 
the Jewish population has doubled, and 
the 375,000 Palestinian Hebrews now 
represent 33 per cent of all inhabitants. 
They have built up an investment 
valued at $300,000,000 and today own 
some 315,000 acres, compared with 
150,000 twelve years ago. 

The influx of settlers and capital has 
brought record prosperity to Palestine, 
but young Moslems cry out that their 
fatherland is being stolen. 

The present uprising differs essential- 
ly from previous disorders, such as the 
religious riots of 1929, when more than 
100 Jews were slain. Most of today’s 
rebels are youngsters between the ages 
of 15 and 25. Fired by the successes of 
revolting compatriots in Egypt, Syria 





and Irag, they have launched a move- 
ment closely akin to outright national- 
ism, in which sentiments of creed are 
subordinated and chief violence is 
hurled directly at Britain. 

Rumor: Pointing to the new rifles 
used by many of the Moslems and to 
the fact that the fellaheen (peasants) 
are able to participate in riots instead 
of attending to seasonal harvesting, on- 
lookers hinted at foreign finance as a 
power behind the rebellion. 

Two weeks ago Anthony Eden, Brit- 
ain’s Foreign Secretary, told the House 
of Commons that London had made 
“representations” to Rome regarding 
anti-British propaganda broadcast in 
Arabic from Italian stations. 
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The Holy Land: Blood Flows Again Over Biblical Scenes 
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IRELAND: Abolition of Seanad 


Foreshadows an Irish Republic 


When the Fianna Fail entered the 
Oireachtas during 1927, the Seanad 
didn’t think much of the new power 
rising in the Dail of the Saorstat Eire- 
ann. 

But times changed, Eamon de Valera 
became President of the Irish Free 
State in 1932, and the Government 
Party’s strength extended from the 
Lower Chamber to the Senate. Never- 
theless, the opposition Senators retained 
control and annoyed the Government 
with their right of revision over Dail 
legislation. 

By rejecting a bill, the Senate could 
keep it from becoming a law for eight- 
een months even though the Lower 
Chamber repassed it. A life-and-death 
tug of war began in May, 1934, when 
the Lower Chamber passed a bill abol- 
ishing the Senate. Refusing to commit 
suicide, the Senate promptly sent the 
measure right back where it came from. 

The question pended until December, 
1935, when the Dail again sent the bill 
to the Senate and it was again rejected. 
On May 28, 1936, with final time limits 
and such things expired, Valera pre- 
sented the motion a third time. It 
passed 74 votes to 52, and the Senate 
ceased to exist. 

Speaking for the first time since his 
operation in Switzerland for eye trou- 
ble, the President announced plans for 
a new Irish Constitution by Autumn. 
This explained the Government’s anx- 
iety to get rid of the Senate. 

Valera’s party favors a Constitution 
providing an independent republic. The 
Senate’s largest party, Cumann ia 
nGaedheal, advocated Irish political 
unity as a State-member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


With the Seanad (Senate) eliminated 
and the Fianna Fail (Government 
Party) dominant in the now single- 
body Oiredchtas (Parliament), the 
President can proceed with his project 
of a new constitution for the Saorstat 
Eireann (Irish Free State). 


% 
NICARAGUA: President Besieged 


In Palace by Kinsman’s Forces 


From the fortified hill of La Loma, 
near the southern tip of Managua, the 
Presidential Palace of Nicaragua looks 
down upon a beautiful panorama—a 
road that descends in terrace-like slopes, 
a city of tiny patioed houses, with red- 
tiled roofs half-hidden by trees, and the 
broad waters of Lake Managua. 


This week bullets whizzed around the 
Palace gardens. Soldiers of the National 
Guard—Nicaraguan army organized 
and trained by American Marines be- 
fore they were withdrawn—besieged 
President Juan Baptista Sacasa in his 
stronghold and fought a bloody battle 
with the Executive’s Guard of Honor. 

Fifty miles north, at Leon, soldiers led 
by the National Guard commander, Ge2. 
Anastacio Somoza, stormed El Fortin, 
government held fortress containing 
large stores of arms and ammunition. 
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At many other towns, including Blue- 
fields, Nicaragua’s chief port on the 
Carribbean, National Guards occupied 
strategic positions, ousted government 
officials and set up regimes of their own. 


EvecTion: The revolt’ climaxed 
months of tension between the tall, 
scholarly-looking Liberal President and 
General Somoza, ally of Sacasa in the 
1927 revolution, which was settled by 
American conciliation. 

Since Somoza assumed command of 
the army three years ago, he has gained 
recognition as the country’s “strong 
man.” In February, 1934, he engineered 
the assassination of Augusto Cesar 
Sandino, famous Nicaraguan rebel. 
Backed by the entire military power of 
the little republic, Somoza loomed as a 
threat to the government. 

Then the President began to build up 
an armed force of his own, and at the 
same time sought to undermine his 
rival's control over the National Guard. 


Three weeks ago Liberal and Con- 
servative leaders agreed to nominate 
a single bipartisan candidate for the 
Presidential election in November. But 
Somoza, though he first assented to the 
proposal, soon quarreled with the Presi- 
dent over the choice of a candidate. 

The Liberal government openly ac- 
cuses the General of seeking to become 
Nicaragua’s next President, despite the 
fact that as a relative of Sacasa 
(nephew by marriage) he is constitu- 
tionally ineligible, 


CHINA: ‘Legal?’ Smuggling Cuts 
Nanking Revenue $400,000 aDay 


“I stand for the rescue of China and 
will work closely with Japan.” In such 
a modest, ambiguous mood, Yin Ju- 
keng swapped horses eight months ago. 
The effete Chinese administrator of 
East Hopei deserted his post to become 
a Japanese puppet in charge of the 
“demilitarized” area. Under the prod 
of his new master, he proclaimed an 
“autonomous” State. 

As head of the boot-shaped wedge 
between China and Manchukuo, Yin 
seized the chance to improve his finan- 
cial standing. He set up “custom 
houses,” cutting rates to a quarter of 
the Kuomintang (National Party Gov- 
ernment) toll, and offered “protection” 
—presumably from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, 

Alert Nipponese merchants began 
dumping goods into his bailiwick, and 
obliging Japanese officials turned sud- 
denly deaf to Chinese complaints of 
smuggling. Contraband sifted from 
East Hopei to the farthest reaches of 
China. At Tientsin, Consul Shigeru 
Kawagoe jumped his seniors to become 
Ambassador to China. Recommenda- 
tion: He had forced the Kuomintang to 
free captured hijackers, return their 
cargo and pay indemnity. Across his 
appointment ran a single arrogant line: 
“Choice of the Army.” 

Last week, China Coast smuggling 
broke all records. A welter of goods— 
Sugar, cotton, gasoline, rayon—strewed 
the beach of the Yellow Sea from Shan- 
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EUROPEAN 


Boycott: Spaniards last week forgot political and social troubles in a storm of 
controversy over their best-loved diversion. In Madrid’s great plaza de toros, 25,000 
eager bullfight fans, gathered to applaud the skill of two Spanish matadors, Victoriano 
Roger and Alfredo Corrochano, and a young Mexican Indian, Amillita Chico. When an 
official announced suspension of the bullfight, they roared with anger. 

ial reason for the cancellation: the Spanish matadors had sent “certificates of 
illness.” Real reason: the bullfighters’ union had boycotted Mexicans. Police saved 
Roger and Corrochano from furious mobs by arresting them. Unless the union arbi- 
trated the dispute, authorities threatened to suspend bullfights throughout Spain—ending 





colorful preludes to “death in the afternoon” like the one pictured. 





haikwan to Tangku. Smugglers could 
not find enough transport for the great 
heaps of tarpaulined contraband. Ban- 
dits swarmed over the Shanghai-Pukow 
train and forced off the passengers to 
make room for 500 bales of smuggled 
artificial silk. Trucks and carts, jammed 
with illegal wares, trundled steadily 
across the East Hopei border. 

Kuomintang officials tried desperate- 
ly to stem the traffic that is cutting 
their customs revenue $2,800,000 weekly 
—a third of the total. Four thousand 
Chinese marched in Tientsinand Shang- 
hai, crying: “Down with smuggling! 
Down with Japan!” In Nanking the 
Kuomintang passed a decree condemn- 
ing captured smugglers to death or 
prison. Bombs exploded along the 
Tangku-Tientsin railway. Protests 
crackled across the Sea of Japan. 

Major Gen. Seeichi Kita, Japanese 
Military Attache in Shanghai, explained 
unofficially: “The Japanese Army is 
erroneously held responsible .. . for 
the so-called smuggling in North China. 
But high tariffs are injurious to the 
country ... Cheap goods are an ex- 
cellent thing.” Tokyo underlined his 
words by sending 4,000 troops to rein- 
force its 5,000-man garrison in North 
China, taking an unbreakable hold on 
that sector. 

Protests from Great Britain and the 
United States, together with hints of 
French displeasure, brought polite Nip- 
ponese replies: If clipped custom reve- 
nues impair payment of foreign debts, 
“custom rates must be lowered.” As 
for the additional soldiers: “They are 
to protect Japanese life and property.” 





® In Geneva, Stuart Fuller of the State 
Department fulminated against Japa- 
nese “laxity’’ toward dope peddlers in 
China. The American denounced such 
an attitude as “an unfriendly act to- 
ward the nations of the North American 
continent.” British and Canadian dele- 
gates to the League of Nations Opium 
Advisory Committee joined him in term- 
ing the situation “terrifying,” “an open 
scandal,” a state of “unbelievable con- 
ditions.” 

The Japanese representative delivered 
a 4-year-old-stock excuse, which seemed 
slightly ludicrous to Western ears: Nip- 
pon’s laws are too weak to cope with 
the present state of affairs. 


RUMANIA: Peasants March and 
Magda Lupescu Packs Again 


ACT I (SCENE 1) AT RISE: IN THE 
CHICKEN YARD BEHIND A_ SLIGHTLY 
LUXURIOUS HOME, A PLUMP, EARTHY, 
RED-HAIRED WOMAN IS FEEDING WHITE 
LEGHORNS. A BLOND, MUSTACHED CAVA- 
LIER—-RATHER GOOD-LOOKING, BUT WITH 
NOT MUCH OF A CHIN—SWINGS OPEN 
THE GATE WITH AN AUDIBLE CLICK. SHE 
HEARS THE AUDIBLE CLICK AND SWERVES 
AROUND, STARTLED, TO SEE . . . THE KING. 


KING: (With a willy-nilly passionate 
wistfulness) Ginger, dear! 

RED HAIRED LADY: (picking her way 
to him through the chickens) Hello, 
honey! (the voice suddenly droops to 
about a G-natural contralto as she 
notes his mood) What’s the matter, my 
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pet? You look annoyed, or something. 
ps ee ee 

KING: (wearily) Yes, that’s it. Those 
peasants again. 

This little dialogue might have come 
from a comic opera—or from Rumanian 
history. 

For fourteen years Magda Lupescu, 
daughter of a Jewish coal merchant, 
has been Carol’s acknowledged mis- 
tress. For her, he divorced Helen of 
Greece. With her, he went into vol- 
untary exile in Paris. Then, in 1930, 
he became King, and she returned to 
Rumania. 

Although the Lady kept in the back- 
ground and took up chicken farming, 
her influence and relationship with the 
King continued. The Rumanian peas- 
ants didn’t like that. They staged pub- 
lic protests. Ex-Premier Juliu Maniu, 
chucked out in 1933 for talking about 
her, roared over the land: “Lupescu’s 
advice is responsible for almost every 
Rumanian evil.” 

Periodically, when politics are other- 
wise dull in Rumania, the peasants 
stage anti-Lupescu marches to the cap- 
ital. Last week saw the biggest dem- 
onstration. For five hours 120,000 
farmers raged through the Bucharest 
streets. In the provinces, 400,000 more 
paraded their indignation. 

As a side thought, they beat up any 
Nazi sympathizers they found around. 

Ion Mihalache, war veteran and lead- 
*r of the Peasant Party, demanded 
Premier Georges Tatarescu’s resigna- 
ion. He accused the government of 
supescu-domination and WNazi-fright. 
speaking for the peasants—80 per cent 
f the population—he pledged loyalty 
to Carol, but added: “The road between 
the King and his peasants should no 
longer be barricaded.” 

The monarch and his mistress heed- 
ed the warning after their usual fash- 
ion. Next day, as she has done be- 
fore, Madame Lupescu began packing 
for an indefinite stay abroad. 


* 
BALKANS: Pro-Nazi Pole Tries to 
Line Them Up Behind Hitler 


Thirteen years ago Paris police 
shadowed a tall, thin young military 
attache at the Polish Embassy. Unable 
to substantiate their claim that he in- 
trigued with Germany, they neverthe- 
less peremptorily ejected Capt. Joseph 
Beck from France. 

Captain Beck went home and became 
first Colonel Beck, then Foreign Min- 
ister Beck. But the icy Pole has never 
forgotten his humiliation; in retaliation 
he has balked French statesmen at 
Geneva and changed his country from 
a redoubtable French ally into a friend 
of Adolf Hitler’s Reich. 

With deepening distrust, French dip- 
lomats last week watched Beck arrive 
in Yugoslavia, ostensible ally of France. 
For many hours he conferred in Bel- 
grade’s gloomy old Chancellery with 
Prince Paul, lean, pro-German Regent 
for twelve-year-old King Peter. What- 
ever they said was muffled in official 
silence. 

But worried Frenchmen thought they 


knew what was evolving in. Beck’s 
nimble, brilliant mind. They guessed 
that he urged Yugoslavia to cut loose 
from: France, Czechoslovakia and Ru- 
mania, and join Poland, Hungary and 
Germany in some sort of alliance. 

In favor of this, the Colonel could 
show Prince Paul cogent arguments: 

1—The greatest bogy of the rulers 
of restless, poverty-stricken Yugoslavs 
and Poles isa Communist revolt. Adolf 
Hitler has appointed himself civiliza- 
tion’s protector from the Red Menace. 

2—The dictator-run powers should 
therefore form a counterweight to the 
military understanding between Com- 
munist Russia, Socialist France, and 
Liberal Czechoslovakia. 

3—-Anyway, France couldn’t be of 
much help against the Reich. Hitler’s 
partial fortification of the Rhineland 
forms a barrier against the French 
Army’s chasing across Europe to save 
Balkan friends. 

Already most observers count Yugo- 
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to finish off the ebullient Prince anq 
his bankrupt, discredited private army. 


® Gen. Julius Goemboes, Hungarian 
Premier, last week invited Colonel Beck 
and Reich Air Minister Goering to 
Budapest for a “hunting trip” late this 
month. French diplomats recall the 
last time this trio hunted together— 
a few weeks before Adolf Hitler moved 
his troops into the Rhineland. 


BRITAIN: King Reveals an Open 


Secret, and Honors His Mother 


Sunshine lit the golden lions on 
Britain’s Royal Standard, fluttering 
atop St. James’s Palace. Below, in 
Pall Mall, it kindled flashes of fire from 
the glittering breastplates of the King’s 
Life Guards, mounted on black horses 
and resplendent in scarlet coats and 
white-plumed helmets. 
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Prince Paul of Yugoslavia and Foreign Minis- 


ter Beck of Poland Talked and Didn’t Tell 


slavia the most pro-German State in 
Europe. They guessed that with Colonel 
Beck’s predictions tingling in his ears, 
Prince Paul might soon scrap the mori- 
bund French alliance and look toward 
Berlin. 

Then with Yugoslavia, Poland and 
Hungary behind him, the Fuehrer can 
defy Franco-Russian threats and re- 
turn to a long-delayed project—the 
Nazification of Austria. 

Last week Austrian Nazis chuckled, 
when Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg— 
who detests them—seemed successful 
in his struggle to eliminate his rival 
and incidentally, their worst enemy, 
Prince von Starhemberg. 

The Prince, carefully guarded in 
Vienna by his Heimwehr—all of whom 
were in turn guarded by government 
troops—wasted time squabbling with 
minor lieutenants. These tactics so 
annoyed Eduard Baar-Baarenfels— 
Starhemberg’s chief aide who took the 
Pirince’s place as Vice Chancellor— 
that he appealed to the Heimwehr to 
join Schuschnigg’s Fatherland Front 
militia. Many Austrians expected this 


Thousands of Londoners jammed the 
sidewalks behind the gleaming bayo- 
nets, red jackets and black, furry bus- 
bies of the Foot Guards. Hundreds 
more watched from rooftops and win- 
dows. 

St. James’s clock sounded ten chimes, 
and the echoes died in a shrill fanfare 
from silver trumpets. 

Arrayed in a cocked hat and a crim- 
son uniform, the Earl Marshal of the 
Realm (the Duke of Norfolk) appeared 
on the scarlet-hung palace balcony. 
Following the Marshal, like a pageant 
from a picture-book, came dazzling- 
hued Kings-of-Arms, Sergeants-al- 
Arms bearing golden maces, heralds in 
emblazoned tabards and plumed vel- 
vet caps, and pursuivants—heraldic at- 
tendants—in medieval garb. 

Then the Garter Principal King of 
Arms (Sir Gerald Woods Wollaston) 
unrolled a huge sheet of parchment 
and broke the balmy silence with sono- 
rous words: 

“ ‘Whereas, we have resolved by the 
favor and blessing of Almighty God t 
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celebrate the solemnity of our royal 
coronation...” 

His voice, booming out of loudspeak- 
ers fed by three microphones—only 
modern touch in a ritual preserved un- 
changed for centuries—told Britons 
what they already knew—that the coro- 
nation of King Edward VIII would take 
place at Westminster Abbey on May 
12, 1937. 


PRIVILEGES: In his proclamation last 
week, Edward, 16th monarch of Great 
Britain, set up a special court to pass 
judgment on petitions “for performance 
of divers services” on Coronation Day. 

These coveted hereditary privileges 
include such duties as supporting the 
King to the altar, carrying the great 
spurs forming part of the coronation 
regalia, and tasting the royal wine as a 
safeguard against poisoners. 


® Queen Mary last week quietly cele- 
prated her 69th birthday. Her son, 
King Edward, played host at a Buck- 
ingham Palace luncheon party in honor 
of the event. 


ORMSBY-GORE: A Man Who Knows 
Every Corner of the British Empire 


Years ago, according to legend, a 
famous British statesman turned to 
his Cabinet colleagues and languidly in- 
quired: “By the way, where are the 
Colonies ?” 

William George Arthur Ormsby- 
Gore, 51-year-old son of the Baron Har- 
lech and Conservative Member of Par- 
liament since 1910, knows where all 
England’s outposts lie. Former Un- 
der-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
war veteran of Near Eastern fronts, 
worldwide traveler and student of geog- 
raphy, he ranks as one of Britain's out- 
standing experts on colonial affairs. 

Last week Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin, making further repairs to his 
battered Cabinet, promoted Ormsby- 
Gore from the Ministry of Works to the 
Colonial Secretaryship vacated by La- 
borite James H. Thomas, who resigned 
following the budget leak inquiry. 

The new Secretary found trouble 
awaiting him—upheaval in Palestine 
(see page 13), John Bull’s thorniest 
mandate. 


cd 
ITALY: All Ethiopia Is Divided 
Into 5 Parts; Duce Seeks Peace 


When he began raking in territory for 
the old Roman Empire, Julius Caesar di- 
vided all Gaul into three parts. Last 
week Benito Mussolini went Julius two 
better. He divided Ethiopia of the new 
Fascist “empire” into five parts. With 
Addis Ababa as capital over all, the 
divisions are Eritrea, Amhara, Galla 
and Sidamo, Harar, and Somaliland. 

At the same time, Fascist soldiers 
Prepared to tramp again in marching 
unison. Coincident with the League of 
Nations meeting June 16, the Duce will 
Send a million troops along his north- 
‘rn frontier—as a mighty challenge 
that Ethiopia will be kept even at the 
cost of war in Europe. 

The gesture may intimidate the sanc- 
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tionist nations and may serve as a warn- 
ing to the Nazis who have designs on 
Austria. 


Both worry the Duce, but right now 
sanctions give the most concern. Italian 
living costs have mounted 30 per cent, 
textiles 65 per cent; foreign commerce 
dwindles dangerously; and a billion-dol- 
lar price of ‘empire’ confronts the na- 
tion. 

Mussolini hopes to coax Britain into 
relinquishing the sanctions campaign 
on the grounds that the “Ethiopian 
war is over.” Last week he sent Am- 
bassador Dino Grandi to see Anthony 
Eden. 

The diplomat carried an olive branch 
fresh from Rome. If the British would 
withdraw their fleet from the Mediter- 
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ranean, Italy would recall the 80,000- 
man extra garrison in Libya near 
Britain’s inflamed spots—Egypt and 
Palestine. The Duce also wanted to 
know whether Britain could be per- 
suaded to end the sanctions curse that 
hurts the Fascists’ pocketbooks as 
well as their face before the world. 

Rome officials received the impression 
that Grandi’s message fell on receptive 
British Cabinet ears—providing a so- 
lution can be found within the League 
covenant. 

Fascists hoped to initiate some kind 
of negotiations toward better relations 
with Britain before Haile Selassie ar- 
rived in London. The ex-King of Kings 
expects to remain there awhile and seek 
British sponsorship for his personal 
presentation of the Ethiopian case to 
the League session June 16. 

Italy found hope in the fact that the 
Negus received the courtesies of an 
“official guest” rather than an Emper- 
or when he transshipped last week-end 
at Gibraltar from a British cruiser to 
a passenger boat for London. 


® Roy Stromberg, London theatrical 
agent, wired the Little King an offer 
of $5,000 weekly for appearances in 
theatres throughout Britain. Strom- 
berg said: “While we are naturally 
interested in the tremendous drawing 
power of the Emperor, we also con- 
sider it would be a forward stride to 
peace.” 


- 
NETHERLANDS : No ‘Houzee!’ for 


Queen’s Horses and Queen’sMen 


Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
rode down an Amsterdam street in the 
royal coach drawn by four horses. Sub- 
jects bowed and smiled to their brilliant 
ruler who directs politics and paints 
water-colors with extraordinary dex- 
terity. 

She nodded portly acknowledgement 
to the homage and enjoyed her ride— 
until a group suddenly stuck out right 
arms and yelled: “Houzee!” 

This vocal explosion frightened the 
horses, causing them to shy nervously, 
rocking the carriage and upsetting the 
Queen’s equilibrium. A frown creased 
the broad regal forehead over blazing 
eyes. Her Majesty got mad. When 
she reached home and thought every- 
thing over, there seemed only one thing 
to do. 

Although she walks a lot for exercise, 
she likes to ride sometimes, too. And 
at 56 one likes to ride in peace. By a 
royal command last week, she did the 
thing that seemed proper under the cir- 
cumstances: 

Henceforth, Netherlands police must 
take very good care that nobody shouts 
a “Houzee!” at the Queen when she 
drives in the royal carriage. 

Now, houzee is not a bad word per se. 
It’s all in the way it’s said. Etymo- 
logically speaking, it stands as the 
Dutch equivalent for the German Nazi 
Heil. And Netherlands Nazi sympa- 
thizers use it quite a lot. But they will 
have to think of another salutation for 
their Queen when she rides by in her 
carriage. 
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Passengers on Deck. There Were Lords, Ladies, Baronets and Admirals, 63 Newspaper Men, Mor 
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The 80, 773-Ton Floating Resort Cut a Dep Furrow Through the ‘Middle Course’ wh the Atlantic Ocean 
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Monday Morning Blase Travelers Milled Around the Lounge, but 20,000 Americans Boarded Boats and Met the 
— at Quarantine. Her Time Was 4 Days, 12 Hours, 24 Minutes—42 Minutes Slower Than the Normandie’s 
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OPERA: ‘Popular Prices’ Proved 
Less Popular Than Met Hoped 


When the Metropolitan Opera board 
met last January to outline plans for a 
supplementary Spring season, there 
was high talk of presenting American- 
made novelties, discovering new talent 
and slashing the $7 top admission fee. 
Funds were appropriated for a four- 
week program with the optimistic pro- 
viso that if this broke even, it would be 
extended. 

Productions got under way May 11 
with a sold-out house for ‘“Carmen.” 
This Saturday, with disconcerting 
promptness, the season closes at the 
end of the fourth week. For although 
the Met put on several pleasing per- 
formances that came as a welcome 
treat at a time when musical activities 
had practically ceased, the enterprise 
wasn’t what it purported to be—popu- 
lar priced. 

In its January meeting, the board 
wavered between a $2 and $3 top, and 
finally decided upon the larger figure, 
some 1,500 tickets were made avail- 
able at a range of 25 cents to $1; stand- 
ing room that sold for $1.50 in the 
regular season was reduced to $1. For 
the really small-salaried music lover, 
such prices were as impracticable as 
the Met’s expensive Winter charges. 
Prices seemed like less of a bargain 
when the public began to realize that 
nine of the twenty new artists on the 
Spring roster had sung for years in 
Alfredo Salmaggi’s “Chicago Opera 
Company,” where 99 cents would buy 
the best seat in the house. 

Salmaggi chuckled last week as his 
roaming songbirds began winging their 
way home. With the Met closing and 
Salmaggi’s opera company just start- 
ing its season in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, he announced that the public 
could once more hear the artists at 
one-third the Met price. Among his 
fledglings who won good notices for 
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their Met performances were Bruna 
Castagna and Sydney Rayner in ‘“Car- 
men” and Norman Cordon in “Aida.” 


SURPRISE: In spite of Salmaggi’s 
triumphant crowings and the public’s 
petulance over prices, the supplemen- 
tary season had its high spots. One 
came last week when Arthur Carron, 
English tenor, debuted in “Pagliacci.” 
The 6-foot singer revealed a rare com- 
bination of acting and singing ability; 
and his rich voice was particularly ef- 
fective in its top notes. 

The real surprise—and nearest thing 
to the promised novelty—was the pro- 
duction of Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,” 
sprightly opera of a peasant who won 
his bride by tricking her mercenary 
father and a sly marriage broker. 

Two weeks before the performance, 
the cast looked over the three available 
English translations and deplored them 
all. Either the words were unsingable 
or the verses were trite and dull. In 
despair, the principals turned to their 
diction coach, Madeleine Marshall; she 
suggested they write their own version. 

Undaunted by the brief time for 
such a job, seven singers set to work 
and produced a libretto that was witty, 
understandable and popping with the 
bright foolishness of the original. Miss 
Marshall, acting as major-domo, insist- 
ed all had composed their own roles, 
though she admitted authorship to the 
marriage broker’s little gem, “I Know 
a Honey with Plenty of Money.” 


At the first performance, the artists 
hid behind a collective nom de plume 
—Graham Jones. Graham, because they 
had munched graham crackers through 
their writing labors; Jones, because it 
was safely anonymous. 


MUSICIAN: Disciple of Jose Iturbi 
W ho Means to Use the Maestro’s Path 


There are several ways of skinning a 
cat, and there are several ways of be- 
coming a conductor. Toscanini started 
as a ’cellist, learning scores as he went 
along, and leaped to sudden fame in 
South America when a temperamental 
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Alfredo Salmaggi (Left), In Brooklyn, Looks Forward to a Success- 


ful Season: Edward Johnson, in Europe, Looks: Back on One 








William Penny Hacker , 
Practicing in Mexico 


leader walked out on a production of 
“Aida.” The maestro’s protege, Alfred 
Wallenstein, plugged along as a crack 
’cellist, accepting what guest leader- 
ships he could get from major orches- 
tras until he made his mark in the 
radio field. 

Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist, took a 
more original route. He discovered 
musicians were cheaper in Mexico than 
anywhere else, so he hired 75 of them 
and practiced with his own privately 
owned organization. His success there 
brought invitations to conduct the im- 
portant orchestras of Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and New York. 

This week another young hopeful 
sailed for Mexico with a few spare 
sheckles in his jeans. Like his friend 
and teacher, Iturbi, 18-year-old William 
Penny Hacker decided to make a play 
for American recognition with his own 
orchestra, and arranged to employ 
many of the same musicians that had 
led his predecessor to prominence. 

Hacker isn’t entirely new to the con- 
ducting game, and during the last year 
has won local approbation in his home 
town of Albany, N. Y. As musical di- 
rector of the recently formed Albany 
Philharmonic Orchestra, he led 85 mu- 
sicians in half a dozen successful con- 
certs—sometimes even borrowing Itur- 
bi’s trick of appearing in the dual role 
of pianist and conductor. 

His connection with Iturbi started 
four years ago when he heard the great 
Spanish pianist in concert at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. After the recital, 
Hacker went back stage and asked for 
an audition. Iturbi good-naturedly 
agreed, and after listening to the boy 
reported a fund of talent, but no tech- 
nique. For the next eighteen months 
Hacker slaved over grueling finger and 
wrist exercises, finally winning full ap- 
proval of his teacher. 

Still impressed by the boy’s fine mu- 
sicianship, Iturbi now believes the fu- 
ture holds more promise for his protege 
as a conductor than as a pianist. Hack- 
er, well aware that Iturbi has kept first 
place in both fields, doesn’t plan to give 
up either form of his art. 
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The 1936 Packard 120 Touring Sedan for five passengers 


We invite 


you to forget 


everything Packard is famous for 


WHEN youcome in for your first ride in 
. Packard 120, we invite you to forget 
verything that Packard is famous for. 

You can close your eyes to the car’s 
good looks, you can shut your mind 
» the prestige of the Packard name, 
uu can ignore the longer style and 
echanical life that lie under those 
ackard lines—and still get the greatest 
toring thrill of your life. 
When you step on the throttle, a 
irge of power sinks you back shoulder 
ep into those tailored cushions. The 
‘0 horses of the great Packard 
s'raight-eight motor shoot you forward 
ith almost effortless acceleration. 


You ride with none of the swinging 


bounce, none of the half-checked jars 
you have had to tolerate. Even chuck- 
hole shocks are smothered before they 
reach your body. You see road irregu- 
larities—but feel nothing. 


Before a mile has rolled under your 
wheels, you havea satisfying sense of re- 
laxation. Every control seems to almost 
anticipate your wish. Steering is finger- 
light. The Packard clutch and Packard 
hydraulic brakes work with little more 
than tip-toe pressure. 


Until you’ve had a 1936 Packard 120 
ride, you can’t know what modern 
motoring has to offer you. Only when 
you’ve driven and inspected the new 
Packard 120 can you realize the vast 
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difference between acar builtin the fine- 
car tradition—and cars built toa price. 


Ride in the Packard 120. Then dis- 
cover how easy it is to own, espe- 
cially if you use the attractive 6% 
Payment-out-of-Income Plan. And 
long, long after your last payment is 
forgotten you will be driving a car that 
is still smart, still a car you are proud of. 

You are paying for a Packard, why 


not own one? 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 120 
990 to°1ll5 


at the factory 
Standard accessory group extra 
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In Napanoch, N. Y., the Black Uhlan Trains for His Battle With the Brown Bomber at the Yankee 
Stadium, June 18. Promoter Mike Jacobs (Right) Expects a $1,250,000 Gate. He Will Give Schmeling 
and Louis $337,500 Apiece, Mrs. William R. Hearst’s Milk Fund $125,000, and Keep $450,000 Himself 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY MAX HAAS vamenvelleda. 
Though the German Looks Like Jack Dempsey, the Odds Are 5 to 1 Against Him. But When a Helper Removed 
His Rubber Protective Mouthpiece Last Week, Max Muttered: ‘What the Others Did Wrong, I Will Do Right’ 
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In Lakewood, N. J., Louis, an Inch Taller and 10 Pounds Heavier Than a Year Ago 
rn 


(He Now Measures 6 Feet 1144 and Weighs 210), Breaks Training as His Wife Looks 
on, and (Right) Stands Around With the Head Man of His ‘Brain Trust,’ Jack Blackbu 
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Two Other Louis ‘Brain-Trusters’: Co-Man- 
agers Julian Black and John Roxborough 
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ly Punching-Bag Session 


ONAL PHOTC 
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Louis, Lacing a Sparring Foe Last Week, 
Drawled: ‘It Won’t Be No Draw 


Mc» 13, on His 22nd Birthday, Louis 
Smiled and Cut Himself a Piece of Cake 








DOOMS DAY 


HAT if you’re too old to fight ... or 

if your sons are too young to be 

drafted . . . when the next war comes? 

That will offer neither comfort nor 
security. 

All of us will be eligible for ruthless 
slaughter—babes in arms, and _ their 
mothers, and their grandmothers. 

Incendiary bombs have been invented, 
bombs so small that one plane can 
carry 2,000 of them, bombs so danger- 
ous that five or ten will set an entire 
city on fire. 


Bombing planes with silent motors can 
be guided from afar by radio. Submarines, 
with planes aboard, will find no ocean too 
wide. “Non-combatants” will find distance 
no comfort nor protection. And so-called 
“defenses” will be pitifully futile. 

Yet the next war will come, surely, if we 
permit it to come. That is up to us—all of us. 


What to do about it 
Hysterical protests won’t avert another 
war. Civilization must build its own 
defense out of human reason and in- 


telligence, properly organized and applie 
Today with talk of a coming war heat 
everywhere, millions of Americans mu 
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stand firm in their determination that th 


folly of 1914-1918 shall not occur agai 
World Peaceways, a non-profit organiz 
tion for public enlightenment on int 
national affairs, feels that intelligent effo: 
can and must be made toward a secu 
peace. To this end you can do your sh: 
to build up a strong public opinion agai 
war. Write today to Wortp PEracewA’ 
103 Park Avenue, New York City. 
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MURRY: The Autobiography of 


A Doormat for Literary Genius 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN MIDDLE- 
TON MURRY. Between Two Worlds. 496 


pages. 180,000 words. Index. 


New York. $3.00. 

D. H. Lawrence, beard and all, tossed 
jrritably in his bed at Higher Treger- 
then, Cornwall, mulling over his re- 
lationship with his most distinguished 
and docile disciple, John Middleton 
Murry, English critic, Christian, Com- 
munist. Suddenly, propping himself 
on an elbow, Lawrence shrieked across 
the cottage to his guest: “I hate your 
love, I hate it. You’re an obscene bug, 
sucking my life away.” 

In an autobiography which appeared 
in New York last week, Murry records 
that at the time his “blood went cold.” 
But he forebore to grab a poker and 
retaliate. He forebore even to reply. 
A week or so later he simply thought 
up a suitable excuse and pedaled off to 
some other part of Cornwall. 

Apparently designed by Providence 
as a doormat for geniuses, Murry— 
himself the author of half a dozen 
reputable works—probably has taken 
a worse literary beating than any other 
modern man of letters. In Aldous 
Huxley’s “‘Point Counter Point” he ap- 
pears in the diaphanous disguise of 
Burlap, a sanctimonious lecher. Cath- 
erine Carswell devotes her “Savage 
Pilgrimage” to a sidelight study of the 
man she considers Lawrence’s “Judas.” 
As Lewis, one of the “Impassioned Pyg- 
mies” that grovel about the feet of 
great men, Murray is_ recognizable 
again in Keith Winter’s last novel. To 
this ink-flinging Murry once more de- 
clines to reply, humbly and wisely con- 
tenting himself with setting down the 
facts of his own life. 

From childhood days in a dowdy Lon- 
don suburb through his career as 
editor and random reviewer, he was 
never free from the intermittent yap- 
ping of the wolf. At 2 he could read; 
at 7 he won an essay contest with a 
piece of Gothic architecture. But 
though subsequent scholarships lifted 
him out of the family squalor into the 
ancient school of Christ’s Hospital and 
later into Oxford, they left him in 
Micawber’s miserable state: income 
£25, outgo, £26. 

Once out of the intellectual hatch- 
eries, Murry found the going no easier 
as a journalist. He floated one honest 
but unprofitable little magazine after 
another. Joining forces with Katherine 
Mansfield, not then known for her 
Sharp-cut short stories, “Bliss” and 
“The Garden Party,” he poured their 
combined incomes into his ventures. 
As a result they went bankrupt once, 
continually exchanged their furniture 
for their debts, and lived in a suc- 
cession of cramped flats and unheated 
cottages. 

Despite these incidental botherations, 
Murry’s life with Katherine stands out 
brilliantly. From the murk of his 
speculations about their respective souls 
emerges a clear picture of a couple 
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linked by deep, hard-won understand- 
ing. 

Living quietly in almost complete se- 
clusion, they shared a distaste for 
effusive, indiscriminate adulation. Once 
they accompanied the Lawrences on a 
picnic to Hampstead Heath to meet 
some of D. H.’s coterie. 

“Suddenly, there was a piercing cry 
of ‘Lawrence!’ and we had a hasty 
glimpse of a young lady, clad it seemed 
in a kimono, rushing with enthusiastic 
arms outspread down the hill... ‘I 
won't have that!’ said Katherine. With 
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J. M. M., Age 10 


one accord we sped down the hill, round 
the corner, and fied. The lady from 
whom we fied in such panic discourtesy 
is now Madame Litvinov.” 

Regardless of what readers think of 
the self which Mr. Murry has exposed 
in this 500-page book, they will enter- 
tain few qualms as to its objectivity. 
Honest to the point of masochism, the 
author dissects his quivering little ego 
with a skill that makes this one of the 
most unpleasant—and absorbing—auto- 
biographies of recent years. 


SHIEL: An Irishman Who Refuses 
To Take Himself Too Seriously 


THE INVISIBLE VOICES. By M. P. Shiel. 
304 pages. 80,000 words. Vanguard, New 
York. $2.50. 


Many a reader, finishing one of Mat- 
thew Phipps Shiel’s books, has asked 
himself a question. Why should an au- 
thor of such wisdom and charm take 
this curious pleasure in tricky plots? 
Shiel would doubtless reply that he 
grew up writing thrillers and now 
turns out fiction because it amuses him. 
The creator of “The Purple Cloud” and 
“‘How the Old Woman Got Home” might 
also admit that he can’t take himself 
seriously enough to produce a work of 
art. 

But he remains a craftsman, a de- 
lightful stylist. His new book strings 
together eleven short stories in ingeni- 
ous if arbitrary fashion. Greta Ches- 
son, on her last legs, decides on a 
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A PLACE IN THE SUN. By Grover Clark. 

224 pages, 60,000 words. Index. Macmil- 
lan, New York. $2.50. In scholarly fash- 
ion, the author exposes the hokum in the 
argument that a nation must have colonies 
in order to live. With a dexterous use of 
statistics, he demonstrates that cash re 
turns have never equaled cash outgo, not 
to speak of the price paid in blood for pos 
sessions. 
AY OF IMMENSE SUN. By Blair Niles. 
348 pages. 84,000 words. Bobbs-Merrill, 
New York. $2.50. If you find yourself in 
a hammock with some spare time, you 
could do far worse than try this historical 
romance of the Inca Empire's collapse. 
Mrs. Niles, an agile pictorial writer with a 
fine narrative sense, makes the empire 
stretch its biceps and come alive. 

MILLIONS OF DICTATORS. By Emil 
Lengyel. 283 pages. 75,000 words. Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. $2. An early bi 
ographer of Hitler argues that it is The 
Average Man who controls such puppets 
as Der Fuehrer and Il Duce. 





round-robin fibbing contest to clear up 
the matter of her will. To the chap 
who can tell her the most improbable 
yarn goes her hand and her hefty for- 
tune. 

In the course of the competition, Shiel 
gets off some enchanting whoppers and 
one or two simple and quite moving 
tales. Best of these is the little sketch 
of a gypsy girl, her sodden, savage 
father, and a rather pleasant perform- 
ing lion, nicely pictured with “‘head held 
high, sculptural in his pride.” 

Better than any of the suitors’ sto- 
ries, however, are Shiel’s entr’actes, in 
which the competitors wrangle over the 
merits of the latest fabrication. There 
his jumpy style comes unhindered to 
the fore, as when Gerald Jewson rat- 
tles out his theory of literature: 

“Fiction is fingering, making-up, in- 
venting, building-up a bouquet, potter- 
ing a pot: so actual events, not fin- 
gered, don’t run on the same rails as 
events fingered, invented. Now, to tell 
is to tell an event: painters, sculptors, 
depict what is still; you would never 
dream of painting a race; but the teller 
tells of races, motions, events; any- 
thing else, like ‘character-drawing’ is 
not telling, is drawing—another art...” 


® Born in the West Indies of Irish par- 
entage, Shiel sold his first serial to a 
newspaper at the age of 15; later he 
won his A.B. from London University 
and studied medicine for six months. 
His first operation—on an eyeball—so 
sickened him that he returned to writ- 
ing and found it an easy and pleasant 
way to earn $10,000 or $15,000 a year. 

His serials won him not only a pop- 
ular audience but the praise and friend- 
ship of Stevenson, Wilde, Arthur Ma- 
chen, Ernest Dowson, Pierre Louys and 
H. G. Wells. Last Summer the Brit- 
ish Government, accorded belated rec- 
ognition to his talent by granting—him 
an annual pension of $300 for services 
to literature. 


At 70, he is the author of more than 
twenty books. Married twice, and now 
a widower, he lives alone in a candle- 
lit cottage in Sussex, still amused with 
his writing, his mathematics, his chem- 
istry, and himself. 
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OXFORD GROUP: God-Guidance 
And Four ‘Absolute’ Principles 


AMERICA AWAKE 


Posters projected the message from 
shop windows in little shaded towns, 
an airplane whipped it across the New 
England sky, and some 4,000 believers 
in a religious movement which has no 
organization membership list or rules 
talked confidently of changing a nation 
and a world. Last week in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., the Oxford Group—fresh 
from demonstrations in Britain, Nor- 
way and Denmark—began its first na- 
tional assembly. 

From this gathering, which over- 
flowed into the near-by communities of 
Great Barrington, Lenox and Lee, 
“Life-changing teams” of eager men 
and women will go out over the coun- 





Gop ConTrRo-: “Frank,” as group ad- 
herents call him, emphasized that he 
took no personal credit for his at- 
tributes as a religious leader. 


Like all his Oxford associates, he 
carries a notebook. By merely remain- 
ing silent at any hour of the day or 
night, he quickly gets “definite, ade- 
quate and accurate information” from 
God concerning any troublesome prob- 
lem. 

Recent messages include “Minute 
Men of God” and “no fear.” Some 
notes are more specific. In Florida 
this year, while wondering where to 
hold the national assembly, he wrote 
“Southern Pines.” It looked like an 
order to go there and Dr. Buchman did. 


At the hotel he met his friend the 
manager, Heaton Treadway, son of 
Representative Allen Treadway of 
Massachusetts. Heaton suggested that 
the assembly be held in Stockbridge 
where Representative Treadway owns 
two hotels. Thus indirectly God guided 


The Netherlands Parliament. After 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” had been 
sung, whistled and clapped, Reginald 
A. E. Holme, late of New Coilege, Ox- 
ford, gave evidence about his change. 
The speaker, a handsome, well- 
tubbed Briton, declared himself 6 years 
old. ‘At the age of 21 I had one foot 
in the grave and another on a banana 
peel” (laughter). Life began, he ex- 
plained, when he encountered the group. 
Marie Clarkson, formerly of St. 
Hugh’s Hall, Oxford, found life a sim- 
ilar void despite pagan parties which 
lasted from midday to morning. She 
used to begin sentences with “I de- 
test,” and seldom let her sister drive 
the family car. In the Oxford Group 
she discovered a satisfactory plan of 
living which incidentally ironed out the 
“detests” and permitted the sister an 
occasional trick at the wheel. 


Swarinc: After the meeting, group- 
ers returned to their hotels, where 
another phase of the movement be- 
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Oxford Groupers at Stockbridge: Gen. C. R. Peter Winser, Herman Hintzen, Sir Philip Dundas, 


Admiral Horace Summerford, Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, Dr. J. E. W. 


try, inviting all Americans to be guided 
by God in accordance with four prin- 
ciples: Absolute honesty, absolute puri- 
ty, absolute unselfishness, and absolute 
love. 

Dr. Frank Buchman (pronounced 
Bookman), the Pennsylvania-born Lu- 
theran pastor who took over these prin- 
ciples from a Scottish scientist and later 
adopted the Oxford handle for the group 
when he founded it, appeared undis- 
mayed by earlier failures to sweep the 
United States. Although he has advo- 
cated “God-guidance” for twenty years, 
no concerted drive, he explained, was 
ever before made on the nation. 

Beaming vigilantly, Dr. Buchman 
pervaded hotel lobbies, meeting halls 
and grass-bordered streets, greeting 
arrivals and ministering to their small- 
est material needs. While directing the 
smooth action of eight major “house 
parties,” he could arrange automobile 
transportation for an aged woman, pro- 
cure his favorite medicine for a cough- 
ing visitor, and offer a thirsty reporter 
a bottle of ginger ale. 





the Oxford group to the Massachusetts 
town. 


CHANGE: Seven of last week’s major 
house parties were held in hotels and 
town halls in Stockbridge, Lenox and 
Lee. The eighth, under canvas, took 
place in a near-by camp provided for 
some 250 group adherents and their 
friends, including a large proportion of 
unemployed. 

The house parties showed evidences 
of careful rehearsing. Every meeting 
ran the same cheerfully efficient course. 
Seven were entrusted to the manage- 
ment of healthy and personable young 
assistants; Dr. Buchman, a 170-pound 
figure about 5 feet 9 inches tall, kept an 
oddly birdlike watch on the eighth, but 
even at gatherings which he attended he 
spoke seldom. 

At one such meeting in the white- 
columned Colonial hall at Stockbridge, 
the 58-year-old pastor sat on the plat- 
form with such group celebrities as 
Lord A.ddington, Sir Philip Dundas, and 
Dr. J. E. W. Duys, Socialist leader in 


Duys, Lord John Addington 


gan. “Life Changing,” a term which 
Dr. Buchman prefers to “conversion,” 
is often facilitated by “sharing,’”’ which 
bears some resemblance to “confes- 
sion.” 

Doubters soon found themselves in 
conversation with friendly and atten- 
tive group workers ready to discuss 
their own past failings and the purpose 
of the movement. A woman visitor who 
had traveled widely was joined by a 
globe-trotting female representative of 
the group. Reporters lolling in the 
lobby presently learned that the male 
worker who occupied the next chair 
had contributed articles to a British 
publication. 

From the first night, skeptics en- 
countered a persistent cordiality. Work- 
ers almost never lost patience, humility 
or hope. Little discussions, adjourned 
from lobbies to rooms, continued well 
into the morning. One grouper en- 
dured a midnight ride at 70 miles an 
hour to an obscure bar, sipped ginger 
ale while recalcitrants guzzled whisky, 
then rode back to a room where two 
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more bottles of the stuff were absorbed. 
Neither on this or any other unedifying 
occasion did he utter a word of remon- 
strance or verbally suggest that any- 
one share a load of guilt—though ad- 
mitting that he would like to see the 
visitors accept group principles. 

Workers last week could not esti- 
mate the number of “changes.” 


OpjeEcTIVE: At house parties and 
meetings, group workers repeatedly 
emphasized that the group conflicts 
with neither creed nor class. An adher- 
ent, they maintained, can be a stead- 
fast Catholic, Protestant or Jew, capi- 
talist or Red. Furthermore, Dr. Buch- 
man insists, there are no taboos. If a 
person considers tobacco and liquor 
compatible with the divine program he 
may indulge. In practice, few adher- 
. ents smoke and virtually none drink. 

On the other hand, Dr. Buchman con- 
tends that God-guidance, by changing 
the individual, can solve problems 
either personal or national. These, he 
explains, include problems of race, col- 
or, family, sex, alcoholism, business, 
unemployment, international rivalry 
and war. 

He cannot estimate the world total 
of group adherents now at work on 
international problems. Groupers are 
being guided, he says, in half a hundred 
countries, but lack of any organization 
makes a count impossible. It is also 
difficult to estimate the group’s present 
influence. 

Dr. Buchman insists that although 
the group is often accused of hobnob- 
bing with the wealthy, it has absolute- 
ly no millionaire backing. He ex- 
plains that he has no bank balance and 
no property. Neither he nor his twenty 
full-time workers get salaries. Clothes, 
transportation over the world, and 
rooms in the best hotels are invariably 
paid for by God-guided friends. 

And God-guidance comes, he says, 
to anybody who accepts it. Thus, as 
he told an attentive audience last Sun- 
day, “Quiet Time is the heart of the 
Oxford Group.” Then, while loyal pen- 
cils scribbled busily, he dictated the 
objective for the near future: 

“A supernational network over live 
wires. A spiritual radiophone in every 
home. Every last man in America, in 
every last place in America, in every 
last situation in America, guided by 
God.” 


e 
LAVELLE: 
Becomes a Bishop for a Day 


Octogenarian Priest 


Seven years ago the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Michael J, Lavelle, rector of the 
largest Catholic congregation in the 
country, celebrated his golden jubilee 
in the priesthood, and Pope Pius XI did 
him special honor: He created the 
New York prelate a Prothonotary 
Apostolic, permitting the priest to sing 
four pontifical Masses a year, wearing 
the miter, gloves and ring of a Bishop. 

Last Saturday, on the Monsignor’s 
80th birthday, priests, nuns and laymen 
crowded. into a magnificent French 
Gothic Cathedral on Fifth Avenue to 
see him exercise his pontifical privilege. 
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The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Michael J. Lavelle: 
He Exercised His Pontifical Privilege 


The octogenarian prelate, ordained 
in 1879, has never had any other parish 
but the one in which he celebrated his 
birthday—St. Patrick’s. After a seven- 
year curacy he became its rector. For 
half a century he has worked there— 
and worked hard. 

His day begins before his 8:30 Mass 
each morning, and lasts until past mid- 
night. Besides his. parish duties, his 
post as Vicar General of the New 
York Archdiocese puts him in charge 
whenever Cardinal Hayes leaves his 
See. As a member of the Catholic 
Book Club editorial board, he reads the 
books publishers submit for the club’s 
sponsorship. He preaches numerous 
sermons, lays cornerstones and speaks 
at banquets—frequently quoting from 
memory long passages from Shake- 
speare and Goethe. 

“Work, work, work!” he says to his 


INTERNATIONAL 
President Heber J. Grant Will 
Take His Mormons Off Relief 


assistants, and sets them a rigorous 
example. “Only work can bring about 
the salvation of the soul.” Himself ro- 
bust, he is loath to accept illness as an 
excuse from subordinates who don’t 
feel like hitting on all cylinders: 
“You're just sick from the neck up.” 
But for the toilers on his staff he 
has kindliness and a democratic man- 
ner. And corned beef on the rectory 
table always puts him in good humor. 
“Oh, Irish turkey today,” he says 
with a sly smile. “And what will you 
have, Father? A leg or a wing?” 


MORMONS: Church Set to Take 
Relief Job Away From Nation 


“Take care of our people!” 

With this challenge ringing in their 
ears last week, 662,000 American Mor- 
mons began carrying out a plan to take 
88,000 of their co-religionists off gov- 
ernment relief by Oct. 1, and assume 
their care through Church channels. 

The plan harks back to Mormonism’s 
early days when, a hundred years ago, 
the Church established cooperative com- 
munities in Ohio, Missouri and Utah. 
To the Church have been pledged hun- 
dreds of acres of farming lands in the 
West where it can put its jobless to 
work raising produce, a share of which 
they will retain for their work. 

Throughout the country, the Church 
will set up warehouses which will be 
stocked with clothing, fuel and food to 
care for Mormons in the vicinity. Some 
will also be centers for various types 
of cooperatives, giving relief workers 
food and clothing in return for their 
labor. 

Although Church members will direct 
the warehouse activities without pay, 
there will be about $1,000,000 a year in 
overhead expense. To meet this, Mor- 
mons will eat only one meal the first 
Sunday of each month, giving the cost 
of the other two meals to the Church’s 
relief program. 

To all Mormons, President Heber J. 
Grant sounded a call: “The Lord has 
given us, within our Church, the gov- 
ernment, organization and leadership 
to accomplish this great purpose, and 
if we fail we stand condemned.” 


PACIFISM: Preachers Who Will 
Fight—but Only Against War 


Two years ago Kirby Page, religious 
writer, sent a questionnaire on war and 
economics to 20,870 American clergy- 
men. In reply 13,000 ministers renounced 
participation in any future conflict. 

From the pulpit of the Riverside 
Church in New York, the Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick hailed the result: 
“Some of us are through with war. We 
mean what we say.” 

Last week the Rev. James S. Clark, 
pastor of the Northboro, Mass., Con- 
gregational Church, voiced his pacifist 
ideals by resigning from his eleven- 
year pastorate. He did this rather than 
conduct a Memorial Day service. 

To a disapproving congregation Mr. 



















































Clark explained that he sees no sense 
“thinking as a pacifist and preaching 
otherwise.’”’ Such commemorations, he 
held, ‘sanctify and consecrate war... 
and war will never end as long as the 
churches continue to make soldiers an 
object of worship.” 

On July 1, Mr. Clark returns to Brat- 
tleboro in his native Vermont to spend 
the Summer farming. He hopes an- 
other parish will call him by Autumn, 
but if none does he is ready “to give up 
the ministry for the sake of my con- 
victions, and find some other work to 
support my family.” 

Another Massachusetts minister— 
the Rev. Spurgeon M. Hirtle, pastor of 
the Federated Church at Hudson— 
found himself in a similar quandary last 
April. Mr. Hirtle, a Canadian, had ap- 
plied for American citizenship, but re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance 
when he found it required him to un- 
dertake to bear arms for the United 
States in time of war. Leaving Hud- 
son to accept the pastorate of Strath- 
cona Baptist Church, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, Mr. Hirtle denied he was a paci- 
fist but preferred “to be the judge as 
to whether or not any war a country 
might enter is justified.” 


e 
TOLERANCE: A Drive to Make 


America Safe for Differences 


“This is no time to make capital out 
of religious disagreement, however 
honest,’”’ President Roosevelt said in his 
Brotherhood Day radio address, which 
he made last February. “It is time, 
rather, to make capital out of religious 
understanding.” 

With this thought in mind, the “Tol- 
erance Trio’—Father Michael J. Ahern, 
S. J., Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, and the 
Rev. Dr. Everett R. Clinchy—set out 
from Washington last April on the sec- 
ond nationwide tour sponsored by. the 
National Conference of Jews. and 
Christians. 

With a meeting in the green Clover 
Room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, last week, the Jesuit 
priest, the rabbi and the Presbyterian 
minister completed their seven-week 
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The ‘Tolerance Trio’ on Tour: Father Ahern, Dr. Clinchy and Rabbi 
Lazaron ‘(Seated Third, Fifth and Sixth From Left) in El Paso, Texas 


tour. On their trip, designed to help 
dispel religious bigotry and make 
America “safe for differences,” the trio 
traveled 10,000 miles, one-third by air- 
plane, between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Coasts. They addressed 46,000 
persons, in audiences ranging from 50 
to 2,000, at 113 meetings in 27 cities in 
12 States. 

In churches, auditoriums, colleges, 
and by radio they extolled religious 
tolerance. Sometimes they lectured in- 
dividually, but more often they used a 
dialogue arranged so one member of 
the trio could ask another about a pop- 
ular misconception of his faith and re- 
ceive an authoritative reply. 

Sometimes audiences asked questions, 
too. One person asked Father Ahern if 
the Pope told him to vote for Al Smith. 
To this the Jesuit replied: “He may 
have: told me but I never got the let- 
ter.” Another demanded: “What do 
you think of salvation outside the Cath- 
olic Church? Does the Church think 
Lazaron and Clinchy will go to hell?” 
Smiling broadly, the chubby-faced 
priest made a pat answer: “The hell I 
do!” 

Their volunteer task finished last 
week, the trio broke up. Father Ahern 
returned to Weston, Mass., to direct the 
geology department at Weston College. 
Dr. Clinchy went back to New York to 
resume his duties as Director of the 
National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. Rabbi Lazaron, though he 
returned to the Madison Avenue Tem- 
ple, Baltimore, didn’t know whether he 
would stay there or not. He has re- 
ceived a call to Sholom Temple, Chi- 
cago—‘‘a challenge offering tremendous 
opportunities”—and he will decide in a 
week, 


PRESBYTERIANS: Threat of a 
New Church Over Modernism 


In Syracuse, N. Y., last week, 1,000 
delegates to the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States tackled a 12-year-old dispute 
between Modernists and Fundamental- 
ists. 

Claiming the Presbyterian Church’s 
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board of foreign missions disseminated 
Modernist teaching, the Fundamental- 
ists several years ago organized their 
own board—and supported it with their 
funds. In 1934, the General Assembly 
ordered members of the rival board to 
resign or face disciplinary action. They 
refused. Brought to book before their 
local Synods and Presbyteries, the 
Fundamentalists appealed their con- 
victions to the General Assembly. 

Last week’s Assembly, declaring the 
Fundamentalists “had a fair hearing 
more than once,” debated the question 
whether they should “be permitted to 
organize and operate what is obviously 
a ‘church within a church’.” Dealing 
with twelve non-judicial cases, the As- 
sembly voted to sustain the rulings of 
the local bodies against the Funda- 
mentalists. 

In the Central High School, where 
the Assembly convened, the Rev. Dr. 
J. Gresham Machen, Fundamentalist 
leader, heard the verdict and quickly 
protested it as a decision in favor of 
“modernism and tyranny and against 
Christian liberty and the authority of 
the Word of God.” 


With his protest he also issued a 
threat of schism: He thought it “in- 
evitable” that the Presbyterian Con- 
stitutional Covenant Union—a Funda- 
mentalist group—meeting in Philadel- 
phia June 11-14, will decide to ‘con- 
tinue the true spiritual succession of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America in a body separate 
from the existing organization.” 


MoperaTor: For the denomination’s 
highest post of honor—held for a year 
—delegates selected the Rev. Dr. Henry 
B. Master. For seventeen years the 
zither-playing minister has been secre- 
tary of the Church’s Board of Pensions. 
Arousing the Church to its obligation 
to retired ministers and their families, 
Dr. Master has raised the Pension 
Board’s funds from $6,000,000 to $36,- 
000,000, and its annual pensions from 
$400,000 to $2,087,000. 

As Moderator, Dr. Master will pre- 
side over sessions of the General A* 
sembly and meetings of the Gene! 
Council throughout the year. He wil 
also retain his Pension Board post. 
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SUPREME COURT: Justices Kill 
Wage Law, Then Go on Vacation 


“The Honorable Court is now ad- 
journed at the time and place ap- 
pointed by law.” 

Echoes of Assistant Marshal Wag- 
gaman’s voice rumbled off into silence. 
Like boys released from school, the 
nine Justices rose, nodding and smiling, 
stopped a few moments to shake hands 
with friends, then disappeared through 
the curtains behind their dais. 

This week, the Supreme Court of the 
United States ended its 146th session. 
Like the previous year, the 1935-1936 
term produced numerous important de- 
cisions, including one the last day. 

In a ruling that clearly annulled sim- 
ilar wage statutes of sixteen other 
States, the court at its final sitting put 
a “No Good” sign on the New York min- 
imum wage law for women. Justice 
3utler explained the majority’s reason- 
ing. In 1923 the court had invalidated 
a Federal law attempting to fix mini- 
mum wages for women working in the 





The term saw far more split decisions 
than usual—26, as against 18 last year 
and 16 in 1934. Seven were 5-4 deci- 
sions; twelve 6-3—in eleven of these 
Justices Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo 
were the dissenters. 

In all, the court was presented with 
1,092 suits, threw out 717, settled 269 
cases by opinions and orders, and are 
carrying 102 cases to the next term. 
Most important were the New Deal 
cases, in which the court called only 
TVA _ constitutional. It invalidated 
AAA, HOLC’s Federal incorporation of 
State building and loan associations, the 
Guffey Coal Act, and the Municipal 
Bankruptcy Act. 

In other decisions the court called 
constitutional the Hawes-Cooper Act, 
empowering States to control the sale 
of prison-made goods, and the Lind- 
bergh law making kidnaping of an of- 
ficer a Federal crime. It ruled the 
Sugar Institute a monopoly, the Louisi- 
ana newspaper tax law unconstitution- 
al, and invalidated both the order bar- 
ring Arthur W. Cutten of Chicago from 
grain trading and Secretary Wallace’s 
order to reduce service charges in Kan- 
sas City stockyards. 
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And 184 years have proved 
the inherent soundness of this 
business principle 


The courthouse at Philadelphia, 
March 25th, 1752! Benjamin Frank- 
lin is outlining his plan for the first 
fire insurance Company in America. 

The company founded that day—a 
quarter of a century before the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence — was a mutual company. 

Later—in 1795—John Marshall and 
Thomas Jefferson, recognizing the 
soundness of mutual principles, 
endorsed them in connection with 
the founding of the first insurance 
company in Virginia. They have en- 
dured without change for almost two 
centuries. 

Over 80 per cent of all life insur- 
ance today is carried in mutual com- 
panies, and in the field of fire in- 
surance, leading corporations and 
hundreds of thousands of individuals 
are enjoying mutual protection and 
service—and ata considerable saving 
in cost, 

A worth-while booklet on mutual 
fire insurance will be sent on request. 
Address the Federationof Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, 919 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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This seal identi- 
Sies amember com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 


4 Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. It is a 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 





jaunt, will first deliver a speech at 
Harvard’s Tercentennial. Roberts will 
again be a gentleman farmer on his 
Pennsylvania estate. Cardozo, who 
spent last Summer in Rye, N. Y., goes 
to near-by White Plains this year. 


SISTER ANN: The Supreme Court 
Admits a Hooded Nun to Its Bar 


Twenty-five wimpled nuns sat in the 
new Supreme Court last week. All 
were smiling. But the broadest grin 
creased the pert-nosed, shining face of 
Sister Ann Joachim. 

With Mrs. Olive Geiger Faircloth, a 
Washington lawyer, who has known her 
for fifteen years, she stepped forward 





ACME 
Sister Ann Joachim Promised to ‘Demean 
Herself Rightly and According to Law’ 


to the bench. In the prescribed formal 
wording, Mrs. Faircloth told the nine 
interested Justices that Sister Ann had 
been a member of the bar of the Su- 
preme Court of Michigan for more than 
three years, and was in good standing. 
Her papers were on file with the clerk. 

Chief Justice Hughes matched the 
nun’s smile with his own: “Sister Ann 
Joachim, you may pass to the clerk’s 
desk and take the oath.” With a quick 
step, she joined the men presented be- 
fore her, with them raised her right 
hand and, promising to ‘“‘demean herself 
rightly and according to law,” became 
the first nun ever admitted to practice 
before the Supreme Court. 

Still beaming broadly after the cere- 
mony, Sister Ann told questioners a lit- 
tle about herself. She was born Petron- 
illa M. Joachim in Cologne, Germany, 
34 years ago, but has lived in the United 
States since she was 3. She won a law 
degree from the University of Detroit 
in 1923 and practiced in her own Detroit 
firm of Ruby & Joachim. 

She entered the Dominican convent at 
Adrian, Mich., in 1928 and got a Master 
of Arts from Loyola University in Chi- 
cage in 1933. Just a week before her 
Supreme Court admission, she returned 
home a Doctor of Philosophy, magna 
cum laude, after two years of study at 


the University of Fribourg, Switzer- 
land. 

Hesitantly, as. though it were part of 
a life she wished to forget, she admitted 
that she had won eleven tennis trophies 
before she became a nun. She also 
owned up to having flown her own 
plane: “I had a private license, but I 
only needed a few more hours of flying 
to get a limited commercial license. [I 
had done all the stunts, loop-the-loop 
and all that.” 

More eagerly, Sister Ann revealed 
that she was about to go back to St. 
Joseph’s College in Adrian to teach law, 
history, and political science. As for 
her latest accomplishment: “I don’ 
know whether I shall ever plead before 
the Supreme Court, but at any rate, I 
shall be prepared to do so.” 


* 
LEGAL BRIEFS 


FILED: By nineteen power companies 
in Federal District Court at Birming- 
ham, Ala., and in State Chancery Court 
at Knoxville, Tenn., suit to enjoin the 
Tennessee Valley Authority from fur- 
ther operations. Probable basis for a 
new Supreme Court test, the case is a 
result of this year’s decision upholding 
TVA’s sale of power from Wilson Dam 
but refusing to pass on the Authority 
as a whole. The new suit calls TVA 
wholly unconstitutional, charging in- 
vasion of States’ rights over intrastate 
commerce, illegal delegation of legis- 
lative power, and violation of due proc- 
ess in depriving injured persons of 
their right to a hearing and in trying 
to fix private utility rates by means of 
Federal competition. The complaint 
also accuses PWA Administrator Ickes 
of conspiring to coerce municipalities 
into buying TVA power. 

DIsMISSED: By Justices Frederic Ker- 
nochan, Thomas F. Brady, and Freder- 
ick Hackenburg in New York Court 
of Special Sessions, charges of running 
a gambling establishment filed against 
Mildred Lovejoy and Mrs. Adelaide 
Neuwirth, contract bridge teachers. 
The question before the court was 
whether duplicate bridge was a game 
of skill or of chance. Mournfully, the 
Assistant District Attorney announced 
he could find no witnesses to support 
his contention that it was a game of 
chance. Eagerly, Ely Culbertson, 
bridge expert, testified that it was a 
game of skill. The court dismissed th 
case, and Culbertson spoke up: “A 
$60,000,000-a-year industry in_ the 
United States has been saved!” 

ConvICcTED: By a “blue-ribbon” jury 
in New York Court of General Sessions, 
John Fiorenza, upholsterer’s helper, of 
the first-degree murder of Mrs. Nancy 
Evans Titterton. The case was one of 
the speediest administrations of justice 
in New York City history. Mrs. Titter- 
ton was murdered Apr. 10. With a 
piece of upholsterer’s twine as a clue, 
police traced the crime to Fiorenza on 
Apr. 21. He went on trial May 18 and 
was convicted May 28—just 47 days 
after the murder. The jury’s verdict 
makes death in the chair mandatory. 
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GREAT CAR 





FLASHES IC i188 Fave. 


STYLED BY HELEN DRYDEN — 
Thee Car of ‘the yews ~e 
and bur appeal 
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20.34 MILES PER GALLON IN NATIONAL ECONOMY CLASSIC 


Priced $300 lower than any former 
President! 


Only1936car with automatic hill holder! 
Gas-saving overdrive at its best! 


8 cylinder aluminum head engine of 
115 horsepower! 


Largest one-piece steel top—strongest 
steel-reinforced-by-steel body! 


Styled throughout by gifted Helen 
Dryden! 


Automatic choke, heat and spark! 


Big luggage compartment with auto- 
matic light! 


985 inches of elbow room in rear seat! 


Feather-touch hydraulic brakes—rub- 
ber sealed doors! 


Planar suspension and its miracle ride! 
Triple insulation body — rain gutters! 


Automatic ride control—direct action 
steering! 

High-visibility lacquer finish, nine 
coats deep! 


Soft two-tone tweed upholstery, smartly 
tailored! 


Best-looking instrument panel of the 
year! 


Thickly carpeted flat floors— 3 inches 


extra toe room! 
Full-vision V-type windshield that opens! 
$965 and up at factory—new C.1.T. 6% 


plan offers new “low” time payments! 


eh PS eieg 


NO ROLLING BACK WHEN YOU STOP 

ON AN UPGRADE IN A 1936 PRESIDENT 

—That’s because of the unique Automatic Hill 

Holder obtainable only in the new Studebaker. 

It’s probably the year’s greatest advancement 
in safety and convenience. 
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STEEL: Despite the Brightest Outlook Since 1930, 
The Trade Still Is Worried by Washington and Labor 


Last week, as the members of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute settled 
down in the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York for their 45th annual meeting, 
the industrial horizon, clearer than it 
had been since 1930, still held quite a 
few clouds. 


Steel operations, it is true, averaged 
better than 60 per cent of capacity for 
the ninth consecutive week. Prices for 
many finished steels had jumped several 
dollars. Demand seemed likely to con- 
tinue strong. Even the railroads and 
the lagging construction industry had 
begun to order the heavier types of 
metal that are the meat and potatoes 
of the industry’s fare. 


Still, the gathered steelmen were not 
altogether happy. In their public ad- 
dresses a note of cheer predominated, 
but behind the scenes there were plenty 
of expletives and not a few long faces. 


Pouitrics: Eugene G. Grace, former 
crane operator and now president of 
Bethlehem Steel, got up before the 
meeting with a slightly defensive air 
and took a shot at both government 
and organized labor. 


“In addressing the members of the 
steel industry today,” he said, “I am 
conscious that our most serious prob- 
lem is the problem of all business. In- 
deed of the American people at large. 
I refer to the menacing attempts to 
exercise political control of our eco- 
nomic and personal lives.” 








As many workers, he said, are em- 
ployed in the steel industry now as in 
1929—-chiefly because the industry has 
made technological advances resulting 
in increased production and consequent 
increased demand for labor. But, he 
went on, increasing taxes are making 
it difficult to maintain profits which 
could be passed on to employes in the 
form of wages and other benefits. 

The Social Security. Act, he declared, 
had it been in operation for the last 
five years, would have run the steel in- 
dustry’s $179,000,000 deficit for those 
years up to $278,000,000. 

Grace didn’t like the Wagner Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, either; said 
it forced management and labor, who 
are really in perfect harmony, to fight 
together against the advances of “an 
irresponsible group of professional labor 
organizers.” 


LABOR: Tom M. Girdler, chairman of 
Republic Steel, his bald head gleaming 
pleasantly and his sharp eyes peering 
quizzically through his round spectacles, 
belligerently gave the lie to his some- 
what schoolmasterish appearance. He 
protested bitterly against taxation, 
claiming that in 1934 Federal and State 
levies amounted to $3.30 a ton of steel 
produced and net profits to only $2.30 
per ton. 

Labor is being stirred up, he con- 
tended, by “fantastic pictures of a work- 
less prosperity.”’ And the workers have 
to pay for the stirring! 
























WIDE WORLD 


SpeED: Cities along the New York Central Lines this month will catch their first 
glimpse of the railroad’s new streamlined, air-conditioned train, The Mercury, designed 
by Henry Dreyfuss, industrial stylist. In July, when it goes into regular service between 
Detroit and Cleveland, rail officials expect The Mercury will reduce the usual running 
time between the two cities by over an hour..The train’s steam locomotive, gray. to 
match the passenger cars, has silver-colored steel driving wheels that are illuminated at 
night by floodlights. 
















“IT understand that the union dues to 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers average about 
$1.50 per month. I have no idea that 
the more than 400,000 wage earners in 
the steel industry are going to be in- 
duced to pay over $7,000,000 a year into 
the treasuries of the professional unions 
in order to get what they are getting 
for nothing.” 

Charles R. Hook, president of Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., was unable to at- 
tend the meeting himself, but Henry A. 
Roemer, up-and-coming head of Sharon 
Steel Corp. and Pittsburg Steel, read his 
paper for him. 

“It is my opinion,” he said, “that our 
efforts to build understanding should 
not end with employe representation 
. .. Our employes are constantly being 
given false and un-American propa- 
ganda by sensationalists attempting to 
attract public attention and by a grow- 
ing radical group which is attempting 
to undermine our American economic 
system.” 


CLoups: On the horizon at which 
the leaders of the steel industry focused 
their somewhat nervous eyes last week, 
a genuine storm continued to gather. 
For years steel has had comparatively 
little to fear from labor because its 
workers have not been organized as an 
industrial unit. 

Now, John L. Lewis’s Committee for 
Industrial Organization, given strength 
by a favorable vote at the Amalga- 
mated’s recent Canonsburg, Pa., con- 
vention, plans to speed up the organiza- 
tion of steel labor on an _ industrial 
rather than a craft basis. The shadow 
of a unified labor power confronts the 
industry. 

If CIO wins its fight in the American 
Federation of Labor convention this 
Summer, things are likely to pop, say 
observers who don’t believe labor re- 
lations are as harmonious as the in- 
stitute speakers declare. For with 
steel production on the upturn, labor’s 
demands and threats to interfere with 
production would seem more impres- 
sive to management than they would 
if the industry were at low ebb. 


REMINGTON RAND: Blacklist 
Closes Six of Company’s Plants 


Last week Remington Rand Inc., an- 
nounced its largest net income in the 
company’s history with the single ex- 
ception of 1930. According to the pre- 
liminary report, earnings for the fiscal 
year ending March 31 were $3,010,288 
or $1.24 a share, as compared with the 
previous year’s $1,750,591 or 39 cents 
a share. 

But James H. Rand’ Jr., the type- 
writer company’s fiery, gray-haired 
president, had-no time for self-con- 
gratulation. Labor troubles had just 
swept through six of Remington Rand's 
American plants. j 


_DispuTe: First rumbles of discontent 
were heard some time ago in Syracuse. 
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Seeking to gain company recognition 
of the unions, the Remington Rand Dis- 
trict Protective Council made certain 
demands; most important, a 20 per 
cent wage increase and a 40-hour 
week, with no overtime. 

At a conference with union leaders 
in the Onondaga Hotel a month ago, 
H. T. Anderson, company representa- 
tive, answered the demands with an 
emphatic, ‘““No!’’ Whereupon the work- 
ers authorized the Protective Council 
to call a strike, if and when necessary. 

Rand countered by conductiag a 
strike poll in the Syracuse plant. But 
the unions ordered employes not to 
answer the questionnaire. Rand’s re- 
ply to that came last fortnight: He 
closed the plant for a “‘vacation” of two 
weeks. 

Simultaneously he _ threatened to 
move the Syracuse plant to Ilion. Of 
the 1,800 employes, only a few would 
be retained in Syracuse to rebuild 
secondhand typewriters. 

But Mayor Rolland B. Marvin didn’t 
want Syracuse to lose a $2,000,000 pay- 
roll. After long distance telephone con- 
ferences with Rand in New York, Mar- 
vin went to the workers with a com- 
promise. The plant would be reopened 
if (1) the workers answered Rand’s 
questionnaire and (2) they consented 
to the discharge of sixteen men. 

Heading Rand’s blacklist was Vernon 
M. Crofoot, forceful president of the 
Protective Council. Twelve others 
were union officers. The workers 
hooted at Marvin’s compromise, and 
that night the sixteen men were dis- 
charged. 

With excitement running at fever 
pitch, Marvin next arranged a poll in 
which the workers were to mail their 
ballots to the Mayor’s office. Of the 
1,800 employes only 400-odd sent in 
votes. Of these an overwhelming num- 
ber favored the company. But even 
before the ballots had been counted, the 
Protective Council called a strike. 

Next day sympathy strikes spread 
through Remington Rand plants in 
Ilion and Tonawanda, N. Y., Marietta 
and Norwood, Ohio, and Middletown, 
Conn. Union leaders asserted that 
6,000 were “out”; Remington Rand put 
the number at 4,500. 

Last week Rand reopened the Syra- 
cuse plant. But only a handful of 
workers elbowed through the picket 
lines and returned to their jobs. 


Pros & Cons: While the company’s 
plant at Hamilton, Ont., prepared to 
step up production 400 per cent to meet 
the situation, Remington Rand officials 
bought space in Syracuse papers to 
present their case. 

First they pointed out that employes 
are better off now than they were in 
1929. Reason: Working 48 hours with 
time and a half for overtime, an em- 
Ploye receives 108.3 per cent of his 
1929 pay envelope. Furthermore, his 
cost of living is only 78.8 per cent of 
the 1929 level. 

Union leaders seemed to feel that the 
chief bone of contention was the status 
of the sixteen men discharged by Rand. 
Would they get their jobs back? 


John A. Zellers, vice president of the 
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company, said emphatically: “I don’t 
think we ought to take them back. In 
fact, I don’t think it would be fair to 
ask us to keep them. They stay in the 
plant only to make trouble and no one 
wants to keep an enemy in the house.” 


RAILROADS: Armistice While 
W. & L. E. Cuts Up a Large Pie 


For years Clevelanders found a juicy 
topic of conversation in the feud be- 
tween the Taplin brothers and the Van 
Sweringens, rival railroad magnates. 
Among their other holdings, the Van 
Sweringens owned 52 per cent of the 
stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railway, a small but important link 
between the Central Ohio steel district 
and the Pittsburgh coal area. The Tap- 
lins held 45 per cent of the shares. 

Although the road made money in 
every year of the past decade, its pe- 
culiarly overbalanced financial struc- 
ture kept it in arrears on dividends. 
Yet the bitter jealousy of the opposing 
clans prevented any agreement on re- 
capitalization. 

Last week the long deadlock ended 
as directors approved a reorganization 
plan to be submitted to stockholders 
June 29. It boosts the Taplins’ repre- 
sentation on the board from three to 
six of the fifteen members, but keeps 
the Van Sweringen interests in control. 
More important to the road’s dividend- 
paying ability, the plan replaces the 7 
per cent prior lien stock with a new 
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Jesse Jones Suggested a Plan 


4 per cent issue, and reduces the rate 
on the present 6 per cent preferred 
shares to 514 per cent. 

In addition, directors voted to pay 
back-dividends of $35 .a share, or a 
total of more than $4,000,000 on the 
prior lien stock, the money to come in 
part from bank loans. 

Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, ar- 
ranged the terms of the agreement. In 
thus acting as conciliator, the RFC 
wasn’t entirely disinterested. The gov- 
ernment lending agency holds virtually 
all of the Wheeling & Lake Erie’s prior 
lien shares as partial security for a 
$16,000,000 loan to the Van Sweringen’s 
Nickel Plate Road. Under the reor- 
ganization plan, therefore, the $4,000,- 
000 of back-dividends paid on this stock 
will flow to the RFC to be applied as a 
reduction of its Nickle Plate loan. 


CELLULOID: The Oldest Plastic 
Maker Molds Brighter Future 


Back in the 1860’s, big-game hunters 
were killing so many elephants that 
makers of billiard balls got frightened. 
If elephants should be exterminated, 
where could the industry obtain its 
much-needed ivory? One enterprising 
manufacturer decided to solve the prob- 
lem by offering a $10,000 prize for the 
discovery of a satisfactory substitute 
material. 

A wiry-bearded printer with a yen 
for chemical research took up the chal- 
lenge. In his tiny laboratory, John 
Wesley Hyatt made nitrocellulose by 
disolving cotton in a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids. Then he added 
camphor and coloring matter, and 
molded the mixture in a die under heat 
and pressure. 

History doesn’t say whether or not 
Hyatt won the $10,000. But his experi- 
ments yielded a much more valuable 
prize—the discovery of Celluloid, grand- 
father of the modern plastics industry. 

To exploit his formula, Hyatt and 
some associates in 1872 formed the Cel- 
luloid Manufacturing Co., predecessor 
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of the present-day Celluloid Corpora- 
tion. At first the new material was 
used chiefly for making dental plates. 
Then someone got the idea of Celluloid 
collars. Not only could they be cleaned 
with a damp cloth, but, according to an 
early advertisement, the camphor con- 
tent of the Celluloid had valuable medic- 
jnal properties: 

Testimonials are being continually 
offered from parties ... who have suf- 
fered from the many throat and lung 
diseases extant, that (the use of Cellu- 
loid collars) has effected a permanent 
cure of these deadly ills and that they 
would not dare wear any other kind. 

Changing fashions never completely 
eliminated Celluloid collars; a good 
many waiters and ship stewards still 
wear them. Meanwhile, people have 
found plenty of other uses for Hyatt’s 
discovery—as a material for toiletware, 
photographic film, buttons, eyeglass 
frames, toothbrush handles, and some 
25,000 other products. 

But Celluloid had one serious draw- 
back, its high inflammability.” To off- 
set this, the company in 1926 intro- 
duced a new product, Lumarith. Made 
of cellulose acetate instead of nitrocellu- 
lose, this material was relatively slow 
burning. It could be molded more easily 
than Celluloid and came in a wider va- 
riety of colors. 

Other companies also were putting 
out new plastics. Such materials as 
Bakelite, Durez and Beetleware, made 
by different chemical formulas, had the 
advantage of lower production costs, 
and their sales skyrocketed. 


Prorir AND Loss: The _ Celluloid 
Corporation began suffering from the 
new competition soon after the war. It 
piled up a $1,000,000 deficit in 1921 and 
lost $1,500,000 in the three-year period 
1924-26. Then a committee of stock- 
holders had an idea: Why not put the 
firm under the protecting wing of some 
larger, stronger company? The logical 
choice was the Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Which made artificial silk by a 
chemical process not dissimilar to the 
formula for plastics, and which had pat- 
ents on the manufacture of cellulose 
acetate that would be valuable in pro- 
ducing Lumarith. 

So arrangements were made for Cel- 
anese to buy a majority of the Celluloid 
Corporation’s common stock. The pa- 
tient promptly revived as a result of this 
transfusion and continued to prosper 
until the depression caused another 
sinking spell. 

Last week directors pronounced the 
company again on the road to recov- 
ery. On the basis of a $150,000 profit 
in 1935 and larger sales this year, they 
declared a $2 dividend on the $7 pre- 
ferred stock, reducing arrears to $34.50 
a share, 

In part, the improvement resulted 
from a rising demand for Protectoid, 
Which the company introduced in 1931 
to compete with du Pont Cellophane. 
Protectoid has an important advantage, 
its manufacturers say, in that it doesn’t 
shrink or stretch with changing atmos- 
Pheric conditions. This makes it ideal 
a8 a window for cardboard boxes; if the 
Window shrank, it would split open or 
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tear away from the cardboard. On the 
other hand, Protectoid costs consider- 
ably more than Cellophane. 

With new plastic materials contin- 
ually being introduced, officials of the 
Celluloid Corporation feel that the in- 
tensified competition has offsetting ad- 
vantages: It makes people more “plas- 
tic-conscious” and broadens the market 
for plastics in general. 

One hope for the future lies in de- 
veloping new uses for the company’s 
products. Within the past year, for ex- 
ample, bridge fans have taken a fancy 
to Lumarith playing cards. They cost 
$2.50 to $3 a deck, but, according to 
Celluloid officials, they outlast ten to 
twenty decks of ordinary cards because 
stains and fingerprints can be removed 
with a damp cloth. 

Another novel application is the use 
of transparent sheets of Lumarith for 
street lamps. Forest Hills, N. Y., has 
installed them, while Miami Beach and 
numerous other cities are considering 
similar action. Tougher and more resil- 
ient than glass, Lumarith doesn’t shat- 
ter when small boys throw stones. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Rate SLASH: Rail passengers in the 
East this week got their first taste of 
the low fares that travelers in the 
South and West have long enjoyed. 
By order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, carriers reduced coach 
rates from 3.6 cents a mile to 2 cents, 
and set Pullman fares at 3 cents a mile 
with no surcharge. Typical savings 
for coach travel from New York: 


Old fare New fare 
Boston $ 8.26 $ 4.60 
Philadelphia 3.24 1.80 
Washington 8.14 4.55 
Detroit 24.82 14.70 
Chicago 32.70 18.20 


Major bus lines, not to be outdone, 
also slashed rates, putting into effect 
schedules ranging from 1.5 to 1.75 cents 
a mile. 

But the railroads didn’t accept the 
ICC order without a fight. Twenty- 
three of them filed suit in Federal 
Court in New York seeking an injunc- 
tion against the enforced reductions as 
a confiscation of property in violation 
of the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. Hearings in the case will 
come up the middle of this month. 

New Hicu: June 15, World War vet- 
erans will receive their bonus bonds— 
$1,700,000,000 worth. Many will storm 
postoffices and Federal Reserve Banks 
to turn the certificates into cash. 


The Treasury is taking no chances of 
being caught short of funds. On bonus 
payment day, it will raise $2,050,000,- 
000 through the largest peacetime financ- 
ing operation in the nation’s history. 

Of the bonds and notes to be issued, 
$1,050,000,000 will go to refund ma- 
turing issues. The remaining $1,000,- 


000,000 will be added to the govern- 
ment’s cash balance, raising it above 
$3,000,000,000. 

-As a result of the financing, the gross 
public debt will reach an all-time high 
of $32,750,000,000. 
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DIGEST: Picking World’s Best 
Writing and Making It Pay 


Slogan and letter-writing contest edij- 
tors get replies by the hundreds of 
thousands. But the hard, grinding 
work necessary in novel, short story, 
and essay competitions usually limits 
the number of entrants to 2,000 or 3,- 
000. Last February, The Reader’s Di- 
gest hung up five $1,000 prizes for the 
best non-fiction articles by authors un- 
published in national magazines. 

When the contest closed May 1, more 
than 18,000 manuscripts were on hand. 
DeWitt Wallace, Digest editor and pub- 
lisher, gloated over the rich new seam 
of literary ore he had opened up. De- 
ciding not to wait until Aug. 25, when 
complete contest results will be an- 
nounced, he fished one manuscript from 
the huge batch. In his June issue, out 
last week, he published “Modern Mir- 
acle,” by Polly White, New York free- 
lance writer. 

Several months ago Miss White saw 
an impressive demonstration in a Man- 
hattan department store. A girl with 
a blemished skin smeared a gooey sub- 
stance over her face, smoothed, patted 
and powdered it until it looked like soft- 
textured skin. Miss White started dig- 
ging into the beauty paste for a story. 
She soon found it: 

Lydia O’Leary, a young woman with 
attractive features and pretty hair and 
eyes, had one side of her face disfig- 
ured by a sickeningly large “port wine” 
birthmark. It kept her out of jobs and 
was near causing deep psychological 
injury when she hit upon the idea of a 
plaster coating to hide the badly pig- 
mented skin. Miss O’Leary studied 
chemistry and finally evolved a crack- 
proof adhesive material. She promptly 
patented “Covermark”’ and set herself 
up in a lucrative business in New York. 

The ability of The Reader’s Digest to 
attract Miss White’s story and scores 
of mailbags full of others like it, is only 
partially explained by the size of the 
prizes offered. Reader interest must 
also be included. Few magazines can 
command the attention won by the 
small unillustrated monthly which 
skims the cream from contemporaries, 
compresses it, and markets it in a pock- 
etable 25-cent package. 


PUBLISHER: DeWitt Wallace is the 
son of Dr. James Wallace, scholarly, 
octogenarian president emeritus of lit- 
tle Macalester College in St. Paul. 
Young Wallace got the idea for The 
Digest while overseas with the A. E. F., 
and shaped plans for the venture while 
he lay in hospitals nursing two shell 


wounds. When he got home, he out- 
lined plans to his ental, sideburned 
father. 


The elder Wallace picked flaws. His 
son hadn’t been too good in English at 
Macalester or at the University of Cali- 
fornia, where he got his degree. Fur- 
thermore, the venture would cost at 
least $10,000 and its chances for suc- 
cess seemed small. Young Wallace 
stuck to his guns. “I have read hun- 
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dreds of periodicals,” he maintained, 
“and I’m convinced that the events of 
the world can be told far more simply 
and convincingly by economy of words. 
We're living in a fast-moving world, 
and people are impatient to get at the 
nub of all matters.” 

While his idea got hotter and hotter, 
he worked for a few months in Pitts- 
purgh with his brother Ben in the West- 
jnghouse publicity department. Final- 
ly be got the shoestring he needed to 
start with: $300 from his brother, $300 
from his father. 

Wallace picked Pleasantville, in the 
heart of rich, suburban Westchester 
County, New York, as the pond in 
which to make his publishing splash. 
That area, he felt, held more likely 
readers for the kind of magazine he 
wanted to publish than any other place 
in the United States. 

He hired a small office and he and his 
new wife, Lila Bell Acheson Wallace, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas E. Ache- 
son, Seattle minister, started work in 
October, 1921. 

February, 1922, the first issue rolled 
off the presses. The Reader’s Digest 
was a small success from the start. 
Within a year, Wallace had paid back 
his borrowed $600 and had a small op- 
erating surplus. 

From this meager beginning, The Di- 
gest has grown into Pleasantville’s big- 
gest industry. Its business offices use 
four floors in the town’s largest struc- 
ture—the First National Bank building. 
Editorial offices are in the Mount Pleas- 
ant Bank & Trust Co. building—across 
the intersection of Bedford Road and 
Wheeler Avenue, Pleasantville’s Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street. 


When he started his magazine Wal- 
lace estimated he needed 5,000 readers 
to pay expenses. He never dreamed the 
modest little periodical—depending for 
reader appeal solely on freshness of 
ideas—would crash into the mass maga- 
zine field. Yet The Digest management 
is giving out a circulation figure of 750,- 
000, and many estimators deem this too 
conservative—guesses range from. a 
million to a million and a half. 

Reason for this modesty, duplicated 
nowhere else in the magazine world: 
Since it accepts no advertising, there 
is no reason for boasting about sales. 
And because The Digest draws its life- 
blood from other magazines, there is 
no point in antagonizing less prosper- 
ous publishers by flaunting success. 

Treasury figures on 1934 corporate 
salaries, obtained in accordance with 
the Reserve Act of 1934 and made pub- 
lic six months ago, give a clue to Digest 
earnings. Two employes—Kenneth W. 
Payne, managing editor, and Arthur E. 
Griffiths, business manager—were listed 
a8 $102,467-a-year men. 


Mecuanics: Digest editors work un- 
der none of the tension found in other 
Magazine shops. Living in country 


homes near Pleasantville, they motor to 
the office and motor home again when 
it closes at 3 o’clock. 

The staff now includes some fifteen 
editors and numerous researchers who 
read nearly every American magazine. 








An assignment editor doles out maga- 








“There are no bunkers 


in the air,”’says 


HEN I am asked what qualities a 

Ww good golf ball should have, I imme- 

diately think of the great number of times 

when a few extra yards in the air mean a 
saving of two or three strokes. 

“That is why, in my opinion, one of 
the first requirements in a golf ball is 
long flight in relation to roll. When you 
add uniformity of performance, a pleasant 
‘feel’ at contact, and durability, I believe 
you then have a ball which meets the four 
basic requirements.” 

Spalding agrees: 
Long carry and controllability 
are vitally important 


Many golfers have seen a cheap ball’s 
long roll compensate for its lack of carry. 
They have asked: “What difference does 
it make whether I get distance with carry 
or with roll—as long as I get it?” 

True, roll will often add fair distance 
to a short-carry drive, if the ball happens 
to land where it can roll safely. But re- 
member this: when trouble lies between 
you and your objective, it is fight that 
gets you over it. A cheap ball’s short 
carry, plus roll, too often gets you into it. 

A cheap ball is a particularly serious 
handicap when playing to a closely-guard- 
ed green, where its excessive roll may 
cost several strokes. A better-grade ball, 
with its higher trajectory and controlla- 
bility, will drop to the green and “sit 
down,” for it has the proper ratio of flight 
and roll. 


A cheap ball accentuates 
hooks and slices 


The demand for a seemingly inexpensive, 
hard-to-cut ball forced manufacturers to 
provide a soft-wound ball with a relatively 
thick cover. Such a ball breaks down more 
quickly and loses shape. 

Perhaps it doesn’t always go enough 
out of balance to be noticeable, but the 
offtrue variation often will accentuate 


slight human errors that otherwise might 
not have been serious. Result: hooks that 
should have been sitting pretty on the 
fairway—slices that should’ have flown 
straight to the pin. 


For true economy, 
play a high-grade ball 
A “cheap” ball is not cheap, for the sim- 
ple reason that any better-grade ball, made 
with the Geer patented vulcanized cover, 
will not only give you longer, truer flight 
and more accurate performance, but will 
outlast the cheap ball several times over. 
This is because the Geer patented cover 
(which due to the cost of manufacture can 
be provided only on balls costing 50c or 
more) allows both distance and durability 
to be built into the same golf ball. 
Spalding, it is true, also makes a 35c 
ball and a 25c ball, in which Spalding has 
built every bit of quality it is possible to 
put into golf balls at their prices. But to 
those golfers who are intent on getting 
the most out of their game, Spalding rec- 
ommends these three top-quality balls: 
Needled KRO-FLITE 
Ideal ball for the average golfer—75c. 
TOURNAMENT 
For championship golfers—7 5c. 
TOP-FLITE 
For low-handicap golfers—7 5c. 
Spalding makes still another ball that is 
outstanding in its price range: 
THE PAR-FLITE—S0c. 


All of these famous Spalding golf balls 
have a Geer patented 


VJulcanized [over 


for maximum durability—plus Spalding’s 
“know-how” in internal construction; for 
long carry, accuracy, uniformity and con- 
trollability. 
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t's your world!—enjoy it to the utmost 
with a SCOTT, the radio whose natural life- 
true realism and diamond brilliant beauty 
tone has won for it an envied place in more 
than 146 countries. Full High Fidelity—for 
those glorious singing silver overtones you have 
heard so much about but never heard! You're 
listening with one ear closed without a SCOTT! 
—its 30 to 16,000 cycles will bring you twice the 
tonal beauty you ever dreamed was on the air! 

So perfectly shielded that local reception not even 
possible without antenna. 

True Bass and Separate Treble Controls — no 
sacrificing one end of the musical scale for the other. 

Music in the morning on domestic short wave— 
when broadcast band is overrun with so much talking. 

The foreign news of tomorrow's headlines—drama, 
diplomacy, foreign exchange, native music from the 
land of its origin—unqualifiedly guaranteed to cap- 
ture the “pick of the pack”’ for you with less howling, 
noise and with greater undistorted power. 

Hear it—side by side comparison test invited. 30- 
day home trial in U.S.A. 
what owners say of the “World's Finest Custombuilt 
Radio." Call at one of our salons or send coupon 
TODAY for this magnificent story. 
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“Well Popularity 
certainly hasn’t turned 
HER head” 


a Killen 





Full Range 

Hi-Fidelity 
Custombuilt 

23 Tube Scott 


-year guarantee. Read 















New York City, 630 Fifth Ave. 
Los Angeles, 115 N. Robertson 











E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES 
4442 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 4K6, Chicago, Ill. 
Send “PROOF” booklet of the SCOTT Superior 


Tone and Distance Performance. 
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zines; one editor may draw Harper’s, 
Scribner’s, The Saturday Evening Post 
and American Mercury; another, Vogue, 
Liberty, Atlantic Monthly, Collier’s and 
Esquire. If the readers find articles that 
appeal to them, they get approval, then 
start pruning out surplus verbiage— 
omitting whole paragraphs if the story 
can do without them. But editors never 
trim an article to a point where it loses 
the author’s style; and they never re- 
write. 

The Reader’s Digest’s skillful method 
of “condensing” material without loss 
of its particular flavor is the essence of 
its publishing formula. Other less suc- 
cessful magazines reprinted contemp- 
rary articles for years. Among them 
were Littell’s Living Age as early as 
1844, which featured articles on for- 
eign affairs; The Eclectic, highbrow 
Boston journal of the 1870’s; Comfort, 
founded in 1888 and now flourishing as 
a rural periodical; and the short-lived 
Scrap Book, which Frank Parker Stock- 
bridge published in Buffalo in 1889. 
Stockbridge’s title turned up later on 
Frank A. Munsey’s similar magazine. 


For exclusive reprint rights The Read- 
er’s Digest pays publishers and authors 
well. Not infrequently an author finds 
he gets more for his reprinted article 
than he did for the original. And Di- 
gest reprint contracts have helped more 
than one publisher over rough financial 
seas. 


In addition to material thus obtained, 
the magazine has experimented more 
and more with original articles. The 
outstanding example: “—-And Sudden 
Death,” last year’s sickeningly realis- 
tic story of what happens to auto smash- 
up victims. 


Mimicry: The Readers’ Digest is so 
freely imitated that an accurate census 
of its mimics is impossible. Any fly-by- 
night publisher who has a pair of 
shears, a copy pencil and a stack of 
magazines can get out a bad Digest 
counterfeit—and many have. The gen- 
eral practice is to pay nothing for lifted 
material, grind printer’s costs down to 
a few cents a copy, and pray for sales. 
Still, The Reader’s Digest has only one 
thoroughly successful imitator: its own 
Braille edition, which is impressed for 
the blind. 


Magazines using the Digest formula 
have sprung up in China, Mexico, Can- 
ada, Cuba and Germany. Among the 
twenty-odd printed in the United States, 
there are digests devoted to such special 
fields as stamp collecting and commu- 
nism, in addition to those reprinting 
general, topical articles. 


Last November, E. B. White, writing 
in The New Yorker, foresaw a trying 
situation. He predicted that by 1939 
there would be 173 magazines digesting 
articles from other magazines. Fur- 
ther, he foresaw the day when some- 
one would have the idea of digesting the 
digests; after that yet another batch of 
magazines which would carry the proc- 
ess a step further. The final mad tri- 
umph for these would come with the 
boiling down of a Hemingway novel to 
“Bang” and a Scribner’s article on rais- 
ing difficult children to “Hit him.” 





GUILD: Press’s White Collars 
Join Up With Labor’s Overalls 





One night last week the telephone 
tinkled in the Coshocton, Ohio, home of 
William Green, American Federation 
of Labor president. Had the caller's 
voice been that of a spokesman for 4 
new batch of plasterers, plumbers or 
masons seeking A. F. of L. member- 
ship, Green’s enthusiasm would doubt- 
less have been routine. But since it 
represented 5,700 newspaper men, mem- 
bers of the American Newspaper Guild, 
who had just voted for A. F. of L, 
affiliation, he chirruped happily: ‘Fine, 
2G cae 

Long before 103 reporter-delegates 
to the third annual guild convention 
met in New York’s Hotel Astor last 
week, it was a foregone conclusion that 
the white-collared newsmen would join 
forces with overalled labor. 


Last year’s Cleveland convention put 
the question to all guild members. The 
required two-thirds majority fell short 
by only 35 votes. In the months that 
followed, guild chapters swung whole- 
heartedly toward labor ranks as they 
saw trades-unionists lend valuable sup- 
port to reporter strikes. 


Such support contributed to the 
guild’s victory over The Amsterdam 
News, small New York Negro paper. 
And trades unions have so far con- 
tributed about $2,000 to aid the 4- 
month-old strike of reporters on 
Hearst’s Milwaukee paper, The Wis- 
consin News. 

In only two cities—St. Louis and 
Lansing, Mich.—did any considerable 
anti-A. F. of L. sentiment remain. 
These votes were negligible, the final 
tally showing delegates voting 84 to 5 
to join the Federation. 


The biggest problem now before the 
guild, which will probably be inducted 
into labor ranks at the July executive 
meeting of the A. F. of L., is the ques- 
tion of an industrial union. Already on 
record as desiring to establish an indus- 
trial union of all unions in the news- 
paper business, it is likely guildsmen 
will find themselves in the camp of John 
L. Lewis, rabid foe of William Green on 
the industrial-vs.-craft union question. 


Whatever the result in this issue, 
guildsmen last week got gratifying re- 
ports on growth of their baby organiza- 
tion. Two new towns—Knoxville, Tenn., 
and Great Falls, Mont.—announced es- 
tablishment of chapters. 

Although tremendous anti-guild senti- 
ment still exists on the part of publish- 
ers who dislike the idea of having an- 
other union to deal with, opposition is 
less pronounced than it was two years 
ago. Eight newspapers have signed con- 
tracts making the guild exclusive bar- 
gaining agent for editorial employes. 

With other publishers, negotiators 
are trying to drive hard bargains speci- 
fying minimum salaries, length of work 
week, and dismissal notice terms. In 
some instances, notably The New York 
World-Telegram and The Cleveland 
Press, the guild has won better working 
conditions but has been unable to obtain 
formal union recognition. 
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BLOOD: Science Manufactures 
Red Corpuscles in a Glass Man 


For months Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh pulled at his tousled mop and Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, Rockefeller Institute re- 
searcher and Nobel Prize winner, 
rubbed his shiny pate. Finally, last 
June, they announced completion of a 
glass apparatus which effectually du- 
plicated the functions of man’s heart 
and lungs. In their sealed apparatus 
the two researchers had cultured whole 
organs—ovaries, spleens, thyroids and 
other such glands had been kept alive 
long after their animal hosts had per- 
ished. The thyroid from one beast lived 
for twenty days before removal from 
the apparatus killed it. 

Value of the work was immense. For 
the first time medical students could 
actually watch a gland at work, se- 
creting the vital juices without which 
life cannot exist. The research also 
opened up a preposterous vista: animal 
glands might possibly be kept alive in- 
definitely, as manufactories of the hor- 
mones which the medical profession is 
demanding in increasing quantities. 
The Lindbergh-Carrel work had yet 
one more important effect: it spurred 
research along similar lines. 


Last week, two University of Oregon 
men—Dr. Edwin Eugene Osgood, bio- 
chemist and internal medicine specialist 
who directs the school’s laboratories, 


Se 





and an assistant, Alfred N. Muscovitz 
reported artificial culture of bone mar- 
row. In The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, they told how Eli 
Lilly & Co., commercial drug house, had 
supplied funds to build an almost in- 
comprehensibly complex closed-glass 
system. Effectually, the apparatus 
duplicated the body functions of heart, 
lungs and kidneys. 

Into the vital spot of the apparatus 
—which they kept at 99.5 degrees 
Fahrenheit, slightly above normal body 
temperature—they plopped a bit of liv- 
ing bone marrow, drawn from the 
breastbone of a patient. The marrow 
—which in the body builds red blood 
cells—was surrounded by semi-perme- 
able membrane. Through this, food for 
the marrow could pass from the serum 
flowing in the system. In the other di- 
rection waste products could flow out 
to be discarded by the artificial kidney. 
The marrow grew and artificially pro- 
duced red corpuscles. 

Stating frankly that this was a 
sketchy preliminary report on their 
blood machine, the researchers gazed 
into the rich research field they hoped 
they had tapped. Possibilities: 

1—Discovery of the causative agency 
and principle involved in pernicious 
anemia. 

2—Determination of ideal conditions 
and factors needed for blood production. 

3—Finding chemical changes that 
take place in the marrow as people 
grow old. 

4—-Controlled-condition study of the 
effect of X-rays on bones. 








5—Discovery of the source of the 
antibodies that protect man from dis- 
ease, also the forces that stiriulate pro- 
duction of these mechanism”. 

6—Possible large scale n/anufacture 
of artificial blood for transf'\isions. 
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Light -face figures i icate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Dayli¢! Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than St? dard. 

SAT. (6th): Texas Centennial: "! ie Dallas cel- 
ebration opens with spe¢S.ies by Gov. 
James V. Allred and Vice jesident John 
N. Garner; Leon Blum spe’ s from Paris 
and Augusto Barcia from ,,Madrid, Ted 
Husing describes the exposii on. 2:00 CBS. 

SUN. (7th): Debussy’s Hour: },'om the New 
York Music Hall a sympl,'ny orchestra 
plays the French compo,pr’s§ familiar 
works. 12:30 NBC-Blue (W Z). 

’ 

MON. (8th): Man-in-the-Strees: On street 
corners in Chicago, Detroit, Jew York and 
other cities, passers-by are }j itervic wed on 
the Presidential campaign. 2:30 ¢'BS. 

TUES. (9th): Newton D. Bake’: Thé grad- 

uating class of the Massachvu“etts I)\stitute 
of Technology hears the for!er Seretary 
of War talk on “Science @nd_ Pvlitics.” 
11:15 WBC-Blue. 
GOP Keynote: Senator Fredé¢rick {teiwer 
officially opens the Republican N’'tional 
Convention at Cleveland, Ohio. 8:00 NBC- 
Red-Blue. CBS. 

WED. (10th): Burns and Allen: The e’medy 
team’s imbecile dialogue continues fre'n the 
Figueroa Playhouse in LosAngeles. 8:39 CBS. 


THURS. (11th): Stoopnagle and Budd: The 
pair, which replaces Fred Allen on Jtily 1 


for the Summer months, continues its “am- 
paign to “Keep Stoopnagle Out o the 
White House.’ 9:30 CBS, 

FRI. (12th): Town Meeting: Chicago high 
school students stage an open foruin on 
current affairs. 11:30 NBC-Blue. 








HARP blade. Rich lather. Maybe 
you think that’s enough for a 
clean shave — but it takes something 
more to make shaves cool... sting- 
less. So into each tube and jar of 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream go three 
special ingredients. 


Every day, this is what they do to - 
give you the world’s coolest shave — 

Ist, they wilt whiskers softer—the 
razor cuts clean without tug or pull. 

2nd, smooth the skin—preventing 
nicks by drawing tiny wrinkles tighter. 

3rd, cool your face while you shave, 
and keep it cool when you've finished. 

No sting or burn. No taut, dry 
feeling. And no lotion needed. For 
Ingram’s lather gives face-comfort 
from the moment it touches your skin 
-.. a bracing coolness that lingers long 
after the shave is over. 

If you are a “bluebeard,” you'll like 
the cleaner shaves Ingram’s gives you. 





every whisker to the skin-line 


If you have a “go easy” skin, Ingram’s 
will protect it. And either way, you’re 
sure to appreciate Ingram’s economy. 
For this shaving cream is concentrated. 
It goes further. Three months of cool, 
carefree shaving in every tube and jar. 

Ask your druggist for Ingram’s, or 
try before you buy. Mail the coupon 
and we'll stake you to 10 cool shaves 
at no cost. 


INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 


CG45OWS - why Ingram’s gives you 
THE WORLDS COOLEST SHAVE 
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the skin so the razor glides 
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3 COOLS 
the face, prevents after-sting 





TRY THE WORLD'S COOLEST SHAVE /22¢ 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. K-66, 
636 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

I’m aye! for proof that an 
Ingram’s shave is the world’s 
coolest. Send trial tube. 


Name 





Street. 
City 
- State. 


Tube or Jar— both COOL 
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THE WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL REFRIGERATOR. 
Only the Shelvador offers this extra, usable space, this 
convenience and time-saving. Just open the door! There, 
at your finger-tips, are your most-olten-needed foods. No 
reaching. No searching. No soiled sleeves or mussed-up 
foods. In ordinary refrigerators an orange takes the shelf 
space of a milk bottle. In the SHELVADOR—tully insu- 
lated door—an orange takes the space of an orange! These 
exclusive advantages cost you nothing, so you might as 
well have them. 5-year protection plan, of course, 


EXCLUSIVELY IN 


CROSLEY 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 




















an issueof MODERN MECHANIX HOB- 
IES & INVENTIONS MAGAZINE, for news 
of scientific interest. Thrilling adventures of to- 
day! Aviation, radio, movies, electricity, engi- 
neering, invention and discovery! Fascinating 
hobbies, home workshop helps; spare-time fun 
that is practical and worthwhile! Buy this 
big magazine at any newsstand. 


NOW MODERN 
6” MECHANIX 


SALE HOBBIES AND INVENTIONS >) 


Half the Trip is Dining 
Enjoy Every Meal--- 


Bp find they can’t afford to miss 
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Born: To James Vincent Sheean, 
author of last year’s best-selling “Per- 
sonal History,” and to the former Diana 
Forbes-Roberison, daughter of the Brit- 
ish actor, a daughter, Belinda, in Dub- 
lin. 

BirtHpDAy: Marie, Annette, Cecile, 
Emilie, and Yvonne Dionne, 2, May 28. 
The famous quintuplets gurgled over 
the radio, after getting a $250,000 mov- 
ie contract for three new films. 


..- Eduard Benes, President of Czecho- 
slovakia, 52, May 28. The American- 
Czechoslovak Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., sent him an illuminated greeting 
card. 


.-- Nikola Tesla, electrical inventor, 79, 
May 28. In Yugoslavia, all the schools 
had special exercises in his honor and 
the Regent, Prince Paul, conferred on 
him the Grand Cross of the Order of 
the White Eagle. From America, Tesla 
cabled back: “Long live Yugoslavia 
and its royal house.” 


.--Pope Pius XI, head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, 79, May 31. Carried 
on the gestatorial chair into St. Peter’s 
at Rome for a special Mass attended by 
40,000 pilgrims, he seemed in better 
health than he has recently. But to- 
ward the end of the hour-long cere- 
mony, his voice grew feeble and his 
face looked worn and wan. 

MARRIED: Princess Izzade Madiha, 
eldest daughter of the late King Feisal 
of Iraq, and Anastasios Charalambous, 
Greek waiter whom she met when she 
stayed at a hotel in Rhodes, secretly 
in Athens. Princess Ratischa, the sister 
with whom she was traveling, felt cer- 
tain that their brother, King Ghazi, 
would be annoyed. 


..- Tony Canzoneri, lightweight boxing 
champion, and Rita Roy, show girl, 
secretly at Harrison, N. Y. 


..-Ernst Alfons Karl Franz Ignaz Josef 
Maria Anton, Prince of Hohenberg, son 
of the Archduke Ferdinand whose mur- 
der in Sarajevo was the immediate 
cause of the World War, and Maria 
Therese Wood, only daughter of Capt. 
George Jervis Wood, retired British 
diplomat, in Karls-Kirche, Vienna. 


... Princess Chandra Paribatra, niece 
of former King Prajadhipok of Siam, 
and Mom Chao Arguna Svasti, the ex- 
monarch’s secretary, at Kensington 
Register Office, London. 


...Henry Kirke Cushing, son of Dr. 
Harvey W. Cushing, brain specialist, 
and Marjorie Estabrook of Marion, 
Mass., in St. Gabriel’s Church, Marion. 
James Roosevelt, son of the President 
and brother-in-law of the bridegroom, 
was best man. Mrs. Roosevelt, sister 
of the bridegroom, was matron of hon- 
or. 


..+Helen Beall Houston, daughter of 
David F. Houston, Wilson’s Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Robert Caldwell 
Patton of New York, in St. John’s 
Church, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 


-.-Thomas Phipps of London, son of 
the former Nora Langhorne and neph- 
ew of Lady Astor, and Elizabeth M. 
Brooke of Haverford, Pa., secretly in 
Washington. 


Divorcep: Alistair MacDonald, archi- 
tect-son of J. Ramsay MacDonald, for- 
mer British Prime Minister, by Edith 
Katherine MacDonald, in London, on 
England’s only legal grounds: miscon- 
duct. 


-.- Donald Roebling, sportsman, by the 
former Margaret Napier, and the for- 
mer Margaret Napier, by Donald Roe- 
bling, in Clearwater, Fla. After a bitter 
ten-week hearing, the judge gave each 
a decree on grounds of extreme cruelty, 
but refused Roebling’s plea on charges 
of his wife’s misconduct and Mrs. Roe- 





ACME 
Ann Harding and Jane: The Actress Had 
No Idea What Bannister ‘Had in Mind’ 


bling’s plea on charges that her 325- 
pound husband was impotent. 


... Basil Sydney, British actor, by Mary 
Ellis, actress and singer, in Reno, on 
charges of cruelty. 


Divorce Soucut: By Mrs. Gruzilla 
Taylor Bellah, from James Warner Bel- 
lah, fiction writer, in Bridgeport, Conn. 
She claims that they were married on 
May 1, 1933, and that from May 10 on, 
he was intolerably cruel. 


ARRIVED: Charles M. Schwab, board 
chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
in New York after a six-week rest cure 
at Bad Nauheim, Germany. “I feel,” 
he remarked with his wonted optimism, 
“we are headed for better things. I got 
the impression from Europe of how 
fundamentally sound we are.” 

DEPARTED: Edward Johnson, from 
New York for Europe, to scout for new 
talent for the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
of which he is manager. “Through the 
radio,” he proclaimed, ‘we’re gradually 
making the Metropolitan the national 
theatre. I hope it will come to mean to 
the United States what Covent Garden 
means to England.” 


...Ann Harding, film actress, and her 
daughter, Jane Bannister, for Europe, 
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from Quebec, aboard the Duchess of 
Atholl. After a long court fight with 
her divorced husband, Harry Bannister, 
Miss Harding won custody of their 
child and permission to take her to 
England while she made a contracted 
picture. The actress planned to sail 
aboard the Empress of Australia. Ban- 
nister proclaimed publicly that if the 
mother established foreign residence, he 
would never see Jane again, and start- 
ed chasing her by plane. Though Miss 
Harding had no idea “what he had in 
mind,” she eluded her ex-husband. As 
he arrived in Quebec, she left it by 
poarding the Duchess, instead of the 
Empress, in midstream. After getting 
a kidnaping warrant that he was un- 
able to serve, Bannister returned to 
New York. 

DineD: Col. and Mrs. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, in St. James’s Palace, by King 
Edward VIII of Great Britain. It was 
the first time the Lindberghs have been 
received by the: new King and it was 
also the first time that the Court Cir- 
cular mentioned Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Simpson, Edward’s intimate personal 
friends, as among his guests. 

Diep: Ferdinand W. Roebling, 57, 
president of John A. Roebling’s Sons, 
bridge cable manufacturers and build- 
ers of the Brooklyn Bridge; grandson 
of John A. Roebling, the “father of the 
suspension bridge’’; after a month’s ill- 
ness, in New York. 


... Oliver Hazard Perry LaFarge, 66, 
assistant vice president of General 
Motors who retired from business five 
years ago and turned to painting, a 
profession from which his father, John 
LaFarge, famous artist of a generation 
ago, had tried to dissuade him; after a 
week’s illness, in New York. 


..-Charles John Darling, first Baron 
Darling of Langham, 86, who, as judge 
of the King’s Bench Division of the 
British High Court of Justice from 
1897 to 1923, presided over many cele- 
brated cases, including the “Brides in 
the Bath” murder trials and Sir Roger 
Casement’s trial for treason, and who 
was celebrated for his caustic wit; after 
a very brief illness, at Lymington, 
England. 


-»»Norman (Chubby) Chaney, 17, fat 
boy of Hal Roach’s “Our Gang” film 
comedies until he outgrew them two 
years ago, of a glandular ailment, in 
Baltimore. 


-+»Mrs. Winifred Sweet Bonfils, 73, 
Hearst columnist known as Winifred 
Black and Annie Laurie and one of the 
first women reporters, after an illness 
of several months, in San Francisco. 


-+»Solomon Rickner, 115, the oldest 
man in Nebraska and reputedly the 
oldest man in the country, who was re- 
jected for service during the Civil War 
because of disabilities, of a broken leg, 
in St. Paul, Neb. 


‘«sJohn C. Williams, 60, co-founder 
With E. T. and E. M. Weir of the Weir- 
ton Steel Co., and for the last five 
years its president, of a heart attack, 
in Weirton, W. Va. 
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WATER COOLER 


Have cool, refreshing water in your 
office . . . conveniently near, and 
always just the right temperature— 
for health and satisfaction. 


®@ Frigidaire’s new water cooler 
provides an abundance of cool, 
sparkling waterat anamazingly 
low cost. Actually less than ice. 
15ca day buys it... aslittle as 
2c a dayruns it. Just the price of a pack 
of cigarettes and a a stamp. 
It offers revolutionary features of 
design, operation and economy never 
before available at such low cost... 
Unusual sanitary provisions, outstand- 
ing advantages of convenience and 
construction, and low-cost coolin 
by the famous Meter-Miser cold- 
making unit... . Made for bottled 


Duink moreWUlater! FOR BETTER 


vel 
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water Or City pressure connection. 
It will pay to learn more about 
this cooler. For details and descrip- 
tive folder, see your local Frigidaire 
dealer or write “4, Corpora- 


tion, Dept.67-61, Dayton, Ohio, 
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SEC TIONAIT! BOOKCASI!I 


Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


$ ? 25 PER BOOK 
andUp SECTION 


DIRECT from FACTORY 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL 
USED in some of the 
finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. 
Furnished in different 
materials, designs and 
finishes, imparting al- 
most any desired effect. 
Write for Free Copy of 
Our Illustrated Catalog 
No, W-616. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of Bookcases since 1899 
Factory and Main Office: Little Falls, N. Y. 
NewYork Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663) 
Flexible, portable, 
Fits any Space. 
Grows with 
your Library. 
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NEWS WEEK 


MORE MONEY 


IN LESS TIME 
WITH LESS EFFORT 


Read this issue of NEWS-WEEK as 
thousands of others do. You will find 
it offers a service of accurate, thorough- 
ly illustrated, unbiased news that is sup- 
plied by no other similar publication. 

NEWS-WEEK fills a definite need. 

That is why it is the fastest-growing 
news-magazine in the world—and its 
readers keep renewing. 

Sell NEWS-WEEK. Let it make money 
for you easily, quickly. 

Write for instructions by filling out 
the coupon below. 





NEWS-WEEK, Department R 5 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

I want to sell the fastest-growing news- 
magasine—please send me instructions 
and a free sample copy. 


Name 
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Discriminating people return 
each summer to the Crawford House at 
Crawford Notch, famous for its location, 
its clientele, its atmosphere and its service. 
Rates include room and meals - as low 
as $5 a day; with bath one person as low 
as $7, two persons as low as $12. Season 
July, Aug., Sept. Booklet and diagnosis 
of weekly and seasonal rates on request. 


Barron Hotel Co. 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
crawFoR WHITE MTS.N.H. 





SCREEN: An Authentic Record 
Of Life Behind Cloister Walls 


With none of the accepted essentials 
for a motion picture—plot, actors, or 
ballyhoo—Robert Alexandre, a French 
newspaper man, has filmed a beautiful, 
dramatic, and authentic document, 
“Cloistered”—a simple, pictorial history 
of the five and a half years from the 
time a convent door clangs shut on 2 
girl seeking admittance to the refuge, 
until she completes her novitiate and 
takes her final vows as a nun. 

Six years ago while on a holiday, 
Alexandre, who had interested himself 
in amateur film-making, shot a record 
of routine life in a Trappist monastery 
in France. The friends to whom he 
showed the film encouraged his ob- 
vious talent, and he devoted his follow- 
ing vacation to recording the history 
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chanting Mass, the Angelus and the in- 
vocations during ordination. The sym- 
bolic burial service, prior to the fing) 
vow-taking when the sisters-to-be kil] 
themselves off from the world, is as 
dramatic a bit of theatre as could be 
found anywhere. 

Inspiring and instructive to Catho- 
lics, ‘‘Cloistered’” will appeal to all 
moviegoers as a faultless pictorial rec. 
ord. 


e 
OTHER OPENINGS 


ScrEEN: Bullets or Ballots (Warner 
Brothers): This studio, a specialist in 
crime pictures, has found a way around 
the ban against dramatization of crimi- 
nals—it cast Edward G. Robinson as a 
detective posing as a gangster. The 
film is humorless rough stuff, cut from 
the old pattern that crime doesn’t pay 
—except in movie dividends. The cast, 
headed by Robinson and Joan Blondell, 
is stiff and uninspiring, with the excep- 


*Cloistered’ 


of the Polish Corridor; released in 
eight reels, it scored a tremendous suc- 
cess throughout Europe. 

Then Alexandre decided to try the 
impossible: to film the life of sisters 
in a cloister where no outsider may 
enter, and where, once they take their 
final vows, the nuns remain until death. 
For this he selected the mother house 
of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd at 
Angers, France. After frequent visits 
to Rome, Alexandre finally secured per- 
mission from the vatican. 

It took the producer and his crew of 
fifteen camera men and technicians two 
and a half years to complete their film, 
which in its final stages runs just an 
hour. Without lights, make-up, direc- 
tion or any staging, they turned their 
cameras on the daily life of the sisters 
—tending gardens, keeping books, mak- 
ing; shoes, cooking, praying, and attend- 
ing’ rituals. 

The eerie lighting, or lack of it, in 
the dark halls of the cloister—instead 
of detracting from the film—contrib- 
utes to its effectiveness—as do the bell- 
like clarity of the community voices, 


tion of Humphrey Bogart, who plays 4 
gangster as though he meant it. 


Half Angel (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): Despite some of the screen's 
best writing and acting talent, this 
too-often-told tale by Bess Meredyth 
and Gene Fowler drags badly. Brian 
Donlevy, as Hollywood’s impression of 
a reporter, clears the good name of 
Frances Dee, unfortunately and, of 
course, unjustly, cast in the role of an 
accused murderess. Etienne Girardot, 
doing his familiar madman part, Helen 
Westley, and Charles Butterworth 
waste some good acting. 


Trouble for Two (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): With a mustached Robert 
Montgomery as Prince Florizel, and 
Rosalind Russell to render light- 
hearted aid, Robert Louis Stevenson's 
“Suicide Club” conducts its pleasant 
activities on the screen. The diverting 
escapades of the young prince who be- 
came involved in an anarchist plot, 
stick pretty close to R.L.S.’s original; 
J. Walter Ruben’s directing has trans- 
lated them into splendidly paced action. 
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AGA KHAN: Epsom Derby Goes to 
Man Worth His Weight in Gold 


No more fantastic man exists in all 
the world than the Aga Khan who col- 
lected $50,000 last week when his horse, 
Mahmoud, won England’s Epsom Der- 
by. 

"pean the Aga is the direct de- 
scendant of Mohammed’s daughter, Fa- 
tima, more than 100,000,000 Moslems 
acknowledge him as their spiritual 
leader and willingly pay him 2% per 
cent of their incomes. This amounts to 
some $3,000,000 a year. 

The city of Karachi, Aga’s birthplace, 
forks up $10,000 a month regularly and 
whenever their prophet deigns to spend 
a month in his old home town, the 
natives come through with gifts valued 
at more than half a million dollars. 

Paunchy around the equator and as 
bulgy-eyed as a Pekingese, the dusky 
Aga is. literally worth his weight in 
gold. At the annual weighing-in cere- 
monies last January, he appeared be- 
fore cheering Bombay crowds in a 
purple robe and green turban, plunked 
his 225 pounds on one side of a huge 
scale and smilingly waited for the ver- 
dict. Worshipers piled gold bars on the 
other side until the scale balanced. The 
Aga received gold valued at $125,000— 
$35 for each ounce of flesh and bones. 

Twice every day, the 61-year-old 
modern Croesus takes a bath, but once 
a year he dunks himself for cash. On 
that occasion, the water is drained 
from his tub, poured into tiny flasks, 
and sold as holy water in India for $5 
a bottle. His Highness donates to char- 
ities most of the money collected from 
the sale of his bath water. At present, 
he is remodeling the palace of his birth 
into a maternity hospital. 

Though he owns $5,000,000 worth of 
horses, and employs more than 1,000 
servants in his Irish, French and Bom- 
bay courts, the Aga’s morals are above 
reproach, in the eyes of Moslems. A 
lover of art, Persian poetry, and philos- 
ophy, he abstains from the forbidden 
drink, hard liquor. Champagne, meal 
after meal, washes down the rich dish- 
es he’s'so fond of. He has never been 
caught committing the unforgivable 
sin—having improper relations with 
one who does not believe in his re- 
ligion. 

No one has ever linked his name in 
a Scandal with Miss Blain, his orna- 
mental-looking secretary for years. He 
is always Right. Moslems did not even 
point the finger of suspicion at him 
several years ago when he hired an at- 
tractive woman caddy and took her on 
a tour of Europe’s golf courses. His 
game is strictly duffer but not long 
ago he confided to a friend that he has 
a lifelong ambition to win a tournament. 

Croupiers at Monte Carlo have fre- 
quently spied the Aga watching the 
Wheels go round. Yet he never gam- 
bles: “I do not believe in chance. A 
man must make certain of things by 
the sweat of his brow and leave the 
rest to God.” 

He has married three times. In India 





































































































Two Fairs 


Both can be seen in a single Southern Pacific trip. 


P owerrFvut is the urge of cities and states 
to gather their works together, invite the 
world to come and see. Powerful is the 
urge of people to accept the invitation. 
Thus world’s fairs are born. 

On Southern Pacific’s 16,000 miles of line, 
two world’s fairs are being staged this year. 
In San Diego’s 1400-acre Balboa Park, the 
California Exposition that drew 5,000,000 
visitors last year has reopened with a big- 
ger and better show. On Saturday, June 6, 
Dallas will open the great Texas Centen- 
nial Exposition, central attraction of the 
state-wide centennial celebrations. 

Unique feature of these expositions is 
that both are on Southern Pacific’s lines, 
both can be seen in a single trip. 

NEWS WEEK readers may secure free 
booklets describing the two expositions by 
writing Southern Pacific’s Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, O. P. Bartlett, Dept. NW-61, 
310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


See twice as much 

For many years Southern Pacific has 
urged travelers to go on one of its Four 
Scenic Routes, return on another, see 
twice as much. Gratifying has been the 
response, many the letters praising this 
simple way of seeing more of the country 
for little or no additional rail fare. 

Easterners interested in the two exposi- 
tions may come west on Southern Pacific’s 
Sunset Route, stop over at Dallas and San 
Diego, continue up the California coast to 


San Francisco and return on the Overland 
Route, or through the Pacific Northwest. 
Westerners reverse the process. 

Low summer fares east and west are 
now in effect. 





. OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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All our trains west 

are air-condi*ioned 
Over Southern Pacific rails this summer will 
speed the largest fleet of air-conditioned 
trains in the west: Overland Limited and 
Pacific Limited (Chicago-San Francisco), 
Sunset Limited (New Orleans-San Fran- 
cisco) and Argonaut (New Orleans-Los An- 
geles), Golden State Limited and Apache 
(Chicago-Los Angeles), Cascade, Shasta 
and Klamath (Portland-San Francisco), 
West Coast (Portland-Los Angeles), Lark, 
Owl, Daylight and San Joaquin (San Fran- 
cisco-Los Angeles), Fresno Flyer (San Fran- 
cisco-Fresno), Alamo (New Orleans-San 
Antonio), Acadian( New Orleans-Houston), 
Sunbeam (Houston-Dallas), Owl (Houston- 
Dallas), El Costeno (West Coast of Mexico). 
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years ago, he parted from his first 
wife, a cousin, for two reasons: she 
bored him and couldn’t bear him a 
child. In 1908, he married Theresa, a 
sculpturing Italian princess who pro- 
duced a son and heir, Aly, now 24. She 
died in 1926. Three years later the 
Aga offered himself and a 6144-carat 
diamond called “Golden Dawn” to a 
French candy-store worker, Andree 
Carron. She bore him a son, Sadrud- 
din, and currently seems to have a safe 
hold on her position as Mrs. Aga Khan. 


CiviizaTion: Until the middle of the 
19th century, the Western world had 
never heard of the fabulously wealthy 
Khan family. Then Aga Khan I, driven 
out of Persia by the Shah, ran into 
British army officers in Afghanistan, 
asked for their friendship and offered 
his services in return. 

For a time the British looked upon 
him as a curious, boastful fellow—harm- 
less but unimportant. But when jewels 
and coins began to arrive from almost 
every country in the Orient—Central 
Asia, the Neai East, and Africa—his 
reputation soared. The British show- 
ered honors on him. 

Aga Khan I died in 1881, and his son, 
Aga Khan II, died four years later. 
British statesmen arranged things so 
that the present Aga, then 10 years old, 
would grow up to understand, appreci- 
ate, and spend his money in Western 
civilization. They persuaded his mother 
to hire a British tutor for the boy. 


One day the mother, a powerful-look- 
ing woman, caught the tutor slapping 
young Aga. Bowing low, the embar- 
rassed disciplinarian apologized. “Keep 
it up,” urged the mother. “It’s better to 
have a dead son than an ignoramus.” 

So Aga, under force, learned his for- 
eign languages and mathematics. Later 
he went to Eton and Oxford where he 
had no trouble getting passing marks. 
There, though he had a perfect name 
for a wrestler, he spent much of his 
time boxing for exercise. 

In recent years, the portly pontiff 
has focused his interest on big dinners 
and fast horses. But during the World 
War, he was an invaluable help to 
England. He is generally credited with 
keeping millions of Moslems on the 
side of the Allies. After the war, he 
worked for world reduction of arms and 
in 1923 was a prominent candidate for 
the Nobel peace prize. 

Whenever tribes or Moslem countries 
threaten trouble, all the Aga has to do 
is send out a few “No, No” cables, and 
the boiling pot cools off. 

Two years ago, he asked the British 
Government. for some temporal power 
—perhaps a province in India to gov- 
ern. They might have granted his re- 
quest were it not for the fact that 
Britons and Moslems alike dread the 
day when young Aly inherits his fa- 
ther’s possessions. Aly, who has a rep- 
utation for trying to steal away sweet- 
hearts from European kings, ranks to- 
day as one of the world’s most playful 
Playboys. Three weeks ago, he mar- 
ried the Honorable Joan Yarde-Buller, 
28-year-old divorced wife of Thomas 
Loel E. B. Guinness, brewing baron 
who had named Aly as corespondent. 


TENNIS: U. S. Can’t Go to Europe 


Despite Australian Foot-Faulits 


Last week-end on the turf courts of 
the Germantown Cricket Club, Pa., the 
Australians, Jack Crawford and Adrian 
Quist, would have eliminated the United 
States from Davis Cup play even more 
decisively than they did, had it not 
been for foot-faults. 

Saturday, in spite of one foot-fault 
after another, Quist smothered Wilmer 
Allison, 6-3, 5-7, 6-4, 6-1. But Craw- 
ford’s foot-faults against Don Budge 
turned the tide to the American. With 
two points to go for the match in the 
fifth set, Crawford stepped on the line 
while serving and then became upset at 
the judge’s penalty. He ultimately lost 
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The Aga Khan Can Do No Wrong 


to Budge, 6-2, 6-3, 4-6, 1-6, 13-11. Sun- 
day against Budge and Mako in dou- 
bles, Quist continued on his footfaulting 
rampage and helped his opponents pile 
up a lead. Finally, however, Mako’s 
game cracked wide open and the Aus- 
tralians won, 4-6, 2-6, 6-4, 7-5, 6-4. 

Monday against Allison, Crawford 
stopped foot-faulting and double-fault- 
ed instead. Yet his fluent round strokes 
pulled him up from behind, 4-6, 6-3, 4-6, 
6-2, 6-2, giving Australia the match, 3 
victories to the Americans’ 1. For the 
first time since the United States lost 
the Davis Cup in 1927, this country’s 
team failed to earn itself a trip to 
Europe. Budge’s 6-2, 6-2, 6-4 win over 
Quist, which might have been the cru- 
cial, deciding match of the series, was a 
meaningless anti-climax that nobody 
cared about. 


Germantown Sidelights: Hawkers at 
the entrance gate shouting “Buy sun 
glasses and watch da ball go ’round and 
’round”—A newsboy’s sales_ shriek, 
“Buy a program of the races’’—Sec- 
tions of the temporary wooden press 
box that collapsed every few minutes— 
A carpenter called in to do repair work, 
sawing lumber in the middle of a chilly 
silent match—A _ spectator barking 
“What’s the matter,” at a linesman who 
failed to decide a close point in favor of 
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the United States—Allison playing 
tongue in cheek, looking as though he 
had~a~golf- ball in his mouth—Quist 
playing with a wad of gum in his mouth, 
122 chews a minute—Crawford drinking 
water, not his usual nip of whisky, 
during rest periods—Bitsy Grant, the 
Georgian who might have beaten either 
Crawford or Quist or both, on the side- 
lines—At the end of each day’s play, 
women in high French heels, digging up 
the courts to get close looks at the play- 
ers—Four taxicabs for 7,000 people. 


SPORT SHORTS. 

Auto-Racinc: A morbid Memorial 
Day crowd of 166,000, expecting to see 
daredevils die, stormed the gates of the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway last Sat- 
urday for the 24th annual 500-mile clas- 
sic. But only one accident broke. the 
monotony of roaring engines: Al Miller 
of Detroit -crashed into a guard-rail 
when his front axle broke. He splin- 
tered his wooden left leg and fractured 


‘ his left hip. The winner was Louis Mey- 


er of Los Angeles, whose 109.609-mile- 
an-hour average speed earned him his 
third Indianapolis victory. - 


Boxinc: Hundreds of times Primo 


Carnera has been counted out by sport’ 


writers—not once by a referee.’ Though 
easily knocked down, the huge Italian 
always manages to get up.- Dazed and 
almost unconscious, he sways to the 
slant of Pisa’s: leaning tower until a 
merciful referee stops the fight and de- 
clares his opponent the winner on a 
“technical” knockout. One night last 
week in Brooklyn, N. Y., Leroy Haynes, 
Philadelphia Negro who already had 
one such victory over Primo and called 
himself another Joe Louis, tried to be- 
come the first to flatten Carnera for 
good. 

For eight rounds he threw punches 
from all angles. Carnera teetered, stag- 
gered and spun around, but stayed on 
his feet. Then, just after the opening 
of the ninth, he suddenly stopped fight- 
ing and reached for the ropes. To the 
referee he muttered: “No good—feen- 
ish.” In the dressing room, doctors 
said the battering he had taken about 
the head had caused temporary paraly- 
sis in his left leg, somewhere between 
the knee and ankle. Sport writers 
agreed Haynes is just another heavy- 
weight—he comes nowhere near Louis 
in punch-power, speed or defense. 

Gotr: Theodore Bassett of Rye, 
N. Y., the only American to receive head- 
lines for reaching the third round of the 
British Amateur at St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, last week, won his place without 
even going to Europe. He drew a bye 
in the first round, a default in the sec- 
ond. When time came for Bassett’s 
third-round match, officials looked for 
him in vain. It developed that he was 
in America and had forgotten to can- 
cel his entry. 

The winner of the title was Hector 
Thomson, 22, the first home Scot to 
capture the cup in eleven years. 
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FORD V-8 TRUCK DOES 68,000 MILES 
WITHOUT TAKING HEAD OFF ENGINE 


ee? l- 
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Some of the Ford V-8 Trucks oper- 
ated by the Great Southern Truck- 
ing Company have run as high as 
68,000 miles with heavy loads. Yet 
it hasn’t even been necessary to re- 
move the engine-heads. Repair costs 
have been cut to the minimum. 


Ford V-8 Trucks fit right into the 
for-hire hauling business. They get 
over the roads on faster schedules, 
and give customers better competi- 
tive service. They can carry the ex- 
tra tons that spell more profit for 
the operator, without the cost per 


mile running into extra expense that 
whittles down earnings, 

The Great Southern Trucking 
Company fleet is meeting every one 
of these exacting specifications. 
Fixed costs are less . . . licenses, 
taxes, depreciation, etc. On the 
main highways of America, Ford 
fleets are proving that they can 
handle any kind of a truck job—at 
minimum cost per mile. 

You can test the Ford V-8 Truck 
with your own loads before you ac- 
tually lay down the money for it. 
Your Ford dealer will gladly lend 
you his own demonstrator truck or 
commercial car. Try it. See how it 
handles your jobs. It won’t cost you 
a penny. It may save you many 
dollars. 

One of the new 131!4-inch chassis with closed 


cab now being used profitably by the Great 
Southern Trucking Company. 





AND COMMERCIAL CARS 


UNDER THE BIG TOP. Watching Miss Dorothy 
Herbert of Ringling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey, 
you marvel at her poise. Miss Herbert says: ‘‘I’m 
a devoted Camel smoker. Smoke all I want— 
eat anything I care for. Camels maké food taste 
better and digest easier. And have a royal flavor!” 


STOP PRESS! A day’s action is crowded into 
minutes as the reporter works to beat the dead- 
line. “It’s a life of hurry, hurry, hurry,” says 
Peter Dahlen, crack newspaper man, ‘“‘and a 
life of irregular hours and meals. That’s one 
good reason why I smoke Camels. It’s swell the 
way they make food taste better and set better.” 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE BROWN DERBY. The chef is putting the final 
touches to a Lobster Thermidor, while within the restaurant proper the 
glittering stars of Hollywood gather to chat...todine...and to enjoy Camels. 
Here, the mildness and flavor of their costlier tobaccos have made Camels 
an outstanding favorite. As Mr. Robert H. Cobb, the man behind 
The Brown Derby’s success and host to the great personalities of Holly- 
wood, remarks: “Camels are the choice of the majority of our patrons.” 


of digestive fluids...increases alkalinity 


" f Gohl Smoking Camels stimulates the natural flow 


Life sometimes pushes us so hard that we feel too worn- 
down really to enjoy eating. Science explains that hurry 
and mental strain reduce the flow of the digestive fluids. 

Evidence shows that smoking Camels increases the 
flow of digestive fluids ... alkaline digestive fluids ...so 
vital to the enjoyment of food and to good digestion. 

Camel’s rich and costly tobaccos are mild beyond 
words. Enjoy Camels steadily. Camels set you right! And 
never jangle your nerves or tire your taste. 


Copyright, 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Camels are made from finer, MORE EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS...Turkish and Domes- 
tic...than any other popular brand. 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS: 
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